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This  work  describes  the  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  of  pulsed  excimer  laser 
calorimeters  at  a wavelength  of  193  nm.  Different  thermal  models  have  been  developed 
and  the  finite  element  method  is  employed  to  perform  the  thermal  modeling  of  the 
volume  absorber  and  the  cavity  in  the  193  nm  laser  calorimeter. 

In  this  work,  the  heat  generation  rates  in  volume  absorber  and  the  heat  flux  on  the 
copper  surface  have  been  derived  and  the  finite  element  method  is  employed  to  simulate 
the  space-  and  time-dependence  of  temperature  in  the  absorber.  A three-dimensional 
model  and  an  axisymmetric  model  have  been  built  and  used  to  study  the  heating  effects 
of  single  pulse  and  multiple  pulses,  respectively.  The  proposed  design,  in  which  the 
volume  absorber  is  not  optically  thick,  was  analyzed  under  consideration  of  the  reflection 
and  absorption  at  the  interface.  The  comparison  of  the  present  design  to  the  proposed 
design  shows  that  the  accuracy  and  dynamic  range  can  be  improved  for  the  volume 
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absorber  with  low  absorption  coefficient.  The  two-photon  absorption  in  the  volume- 
absorbing glass  is  investigated  and  the  results  show  that  the  two-photon  absorption  can 
compress  the  volume-absorbing  effect  to  surface  absorption  with  high-power,  short-pulse 
laser  irradiation. 

The  parametric  study  of  excimer  laser  calorimeter  has  been  performed  for  pulsed- 
laser  heating,  average-power  laser  heating,  and  electrical  heating  using  the  axisymmetric 
model  in  which  the  volume  absorber  with  small  thickness  and  high  absorption  coefficient 
was  considered.  The  maximum  temperature  is  higher  for  pulsed-laser  heating  than  for 
electrical  heating  when  the  amount  of  total  deposited  energy  is  the  same.  The 
equivalence  between  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  laser  heating  is  verified 
through  the  axisymmetric  modeling  of  the  cavity.  A three-dimensional  model  of  the  full 
cavity  is  employed  to  predict  the  calibration  factor  for  laser  heating.  The  nonequivalence 
of  the  laser  calorimeter  is  evaluated  based  on  the  results  of  the  full  cavity  modeling. 
Detailed  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  of  laser  calorimeter  are  provided  which  help 
understand  the  thermal  response  of  the  volume  absorber  and  the  cavity  under  laser 
heating  and  electrical  heating.  This  work  will  help  improve  the  future  design  of  pulsed- 
laser  calorimeters. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Excimer  lasers  have  been  commercially  available  since  1975  and  are  widely  used 
in  a number  of  applications  demanding  the  highest  resolution  in  addition  to 
semiconductor  manufacturing,  such  as  micromachining,  heat-sensitive  materials 
processing  and  photorefractive  keratectomy  (PRK).  The  most  popular  wavelengths  are 
157,  193,  248,  308,  and  351  nm.  Applications  of  248  nm  pulsed  excimer  laser  in 
semiconductor  industry  led  to  the  construction  of  calibration  system  for  pulsed-laser 
energy/power  meters  at  this  wavelength. 

Calibration  technologies  for  energy/power  meters  of  pulsed  excimer  laser  at  the 
wavelength  of  193  nm  are  motivated  by  its  scientific,  industrial  and  medical  applications. 
In  medical  applications,  such  as  PRK,  193  nm  excimer  laser  is  used  to  remove  tissue 
precisely  from  cornea  to  correct  the  diopter  with  the  minimum  heat  effects  on 
surrounding  tissue  (Patzel,  1999).  The  Semiconductor  Industry  Association  roadmap  lists 
193  nm  excimer  laser  as  one  immediate  candidate  for  printing  feature  of  0.18  pm,  along 
with  extensions  of  248  nm  excimer  laser  (Rothschild  et  al.,  1997).  The  wavelength 
change  from  248  to  193  nm  in  photolithographic  techniques  and  other  applications 
requires  parallel  progress  in  the  calibration  technologies.  Laser  calorimeters,  known  for 
their  long-term  stability  and  overall  accuracy,  are  widely  used  to  calibrate  laser 
energy/power  meters  at  different  wavelength.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  build  calorimeter 
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for  calibrating  energy/power  meters  of  pulsed  excimer  lasers  at  193  nm  based  on  DUV 
calorimeters  at  the  wavelength  of  248  nm  (Leonhardt  and  Scott,  1995). 

An  isoperibol  laser  calorimeter  consists  of  an  absorbing  cavity  that  is  surrounded 
by  a constant-temperature  heat  sink  (West  et  al.,  1972).  Laser  energy  (or  power)  is 
absorbed  by  the  cavity  and  converted  into  internal  energy  of  the  absorbing  cavity.  The 
temperature  difference  between  the  cavity  and  the  heat  sink  is  a measure  of  laser  energy 
(or  power).  Electrical-calibration  methods  provide  a direct  comparison  between  optical 
and  electrical  heating  thus  eliminating  the  requirement  for  precise  measurements  of  a 
calorimeter’s  thermal  properties.  Electrical-calibration  methods  also  provide  direct 
traceability  to  SI  units  and  improve  calibration  accuracy  (West  and  Chumey,  1970). 
Calorimeters  have  been  designed  to  operate  at  specific  wavelengths  and  power/energy 
levels  by  the  careful  selection  of  absorbing  materials  for  the  cavity.  Surface  absorbers, 
such  as  black  paint,  have  been  widely  used  in  calorimeters  for  low  power,  continuous- 
wave  (CW)  measurements.  However,  surface  absorbers  are  not  appropriate  for  high 
power  pulsed-laser  measurements  because  the  high  transient  temperature  gradients 
produced  at  the  surface  can  lead  to  surface  damage.  For  this  reason,  volume-absorbing 
materials,  which  disperse  the  absorbed  energy  over  a larger  volume,  are  used  in 
calorimeters  for  pulsed-laser  measurements. 

It  is  important  to  select  a volume-absorbing  material  appropriate  for  the  pulsed 
excimer  laser  at  193  nm  because  the  long-term  exposure  to  high  peak  power  output  from 
excimer  lasers,  a result  of  high  photon  energies  combined  with  short  pulse  widths,  causes 
damage  to  most  conventional  optical  materials.  In  addition,  the  high  peak  power  of  the 
193  nm  pulsed  excimer  laser  can  result  in  a high  temperature  on  the  surface  of  volume 
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absorber  and  a nonequivalence  between  pulsed-laser  heating  and  electrical  calibration, 
which  limit  the  dynamic  range  and  accuracy  of  calorimeter,  respectively.  Concerns  for 
these  issues  are  mainly  the  thermal  responses  of  the  volume-absorbing  material  to  pulsed- 
laser  heating  and  electrical  heating,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  pulsed-laser  calorimeter. 
Therefore,  thermal  modeling  is  performed  to  predict  the  thermal  responses  of  the  volume 
absorber  and  the  cavity. 

In  the  present  study,  the  main  objectives  are  to  understand  the  heat  transfer 
mechanisms  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  with  different  thickness  and  absorption 
coefficients,  to  evaluate  the  nonequivalence  of  the  pulsed  laser  calorimeter.  Different 
thermal  model  are  built  using  the  finite  element  software  ANSYS  5.4-5. 6,  based  on  the 
193  nm  laser  calorimeter  in  which  the  absorbers  are  volume-absorbing  glass.  A three- 
dimensional  model  of  the  volume  absorber  is  used  to  study  the  single-pulse  heating.  An 
axisymmetric  model  of  the  volume  absorber  is  employed  to  model  the  multiple-pulse 
heating,  perform  the  parametric  study  of  excimer  laser  calorimeters,  and  investigate  the 
multiphoton  absorption  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass;  an  axisymmetric  model  of  the 
cavity  is  built  for  analyzing  the  difference  between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  the 
average-power  laser  heating;  a three-dimensional  model  of  the  full  cavity  is  developed  to 
predict  the  nonequivalence  of  the  193  nm  pulsed-laser  calorimeter. 

The  organization  of  this  dissertation  is  as  follows.  Chapter  2 presents  a review  of 
the  development  and  applications  of  laser  calorimeters.  The  thermal  model  of  volume- 
absorbing glass  irradiated  by  laser  pulse  and  a brief  review  of  the  work  related  to  laser 
heating  are  described  in  Chapter  3.  The  thermal  mechanisms  of  the  volume-absorbing 
glass  under  193  nm  pulsed-laser  irradiation  and  the  influence  of  the  absorption  coefficient 
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on  the  thermal  response  of  the  glass  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  4.  Multiphoton  absorption 
in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  under  193  nm  pulsed-laser  irradiation  is  presented  in 
Chapter  5.  The  parametric  study  of  excimer  laser  calorimeters  is  described  in  Chapter  6. 
The  equivalence  between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  the  average-power  laser  heating  is 
analyzed  in  Chapter  7.  The  nonequivalence  of  the  193  nm  pulsed-laser  calorimeter  is 
predicted  in  Chapter  8.  Finally,  summary  and  conclusions  are  given  in  Chapter  9. 


CHAPTER  2 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  LASER  CALORIMETERS 


Calorimeters  have  been  designed  at  different  operation  modes  and  used  for 
measuring  the  heat  involved  in  physical  and  chemical  processes  for  more  than  two 
hundreds  years.  A requirement  for  all  calorimeters  is  that  they  must  quantitatively 
measure  the  changes  of  material  property  caused  by  exchanged  heats.  After  a brief 
review  of  calorimeters,  the  development  and  applications  of  laser  calorimeters  are 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Brief  Review  of  Calorimeters 

Calorimeters  are  the  instruments  used  for  measuring  the  heat  involved  in  a change 
of  phase,  temperature,  pressure,  volume,  chemical  composition  and  any  other  material 
property  (Himminger  and  Hohne,  1984;  McCullough  and  Scott,  1968).  Since  the 
eighteenth  century,  calorimetry  has  been  developed  and  various  calorimeters  have  been 
built  for  different  purpose.  For  example,  Lavoisier  designed  an  ice  calorimeter  in  1784, 
Hess  used  an  effective  reaction  calorimeter  in  1839,  and  Bertholet  invented  a bomb 
calorimeter  in  1885  (Brown,  1969).  In  recent  years,  advances  in  electronics  have 
continuously  opened  new  application  horizons  for  calorimeters,  new  materials  have 
successfully  widened  the  dynamic  range  of  calorimeters,  and  automatic  data  processing 
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has  largely  improved  their  accuracy.  Developments  during  the  past  few  centuries  have 
added  the  calorimeter  to  the  category  of  precision  instruments  and  extended  the 
application  range  of  calorimeters  down  to  absolute  zero  and  up  to  temperatures  above 
1000  °C.  Although  the  use  of  the  calorimeter  as  the  essential  measurement  instrument  of 
heat  in  experimental  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry  requires  a wide  range  of 
design,  it  is  basically  classified  as  isothermal,  adiabatic,  isoperibol  and  scanning 
calorimeters  according  to  the  operating  mode. 

In  isothermal  calorimeters,  the  measuring  system  is  at  the  same  constant 
temperature  as  the  surroundings,  Tm  = Ts  = constant,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2-1.  The  thermal 
resistance  Rth  between  the  measuring  system  and  surroundings  must  be  very  small  for 
achieving  the  isothermal  operation.  The  phase  change  is  utilized  to  maintain  the  constant 
temperature  in  many  isothermal  calorimeters.  For  example,  the  solid-phase  change  was 
used  in  the  ice  calorimeter  and  the  liquid-vapor  change  is  also  used  by  other  calorimeters. 
The  electrical  heating  is  another  method  used  to  maintain  the  constant  temperature  by 
balancing  the  addition  or  removal  of  heat.  The  electrical  compensation  was  used  in  the 
isothermal  twin  calorimeter  described  by  Duane  (Himminger  and  Hohne,  1984).  The 
isothermal  calorimeter  has  occupied  a predominant  position  in  calorimetry  before  the 
tremendous  improvement  of  the  adiabatic  shield. 

The  adiabatic  operation  mode  can  also  be  achieved  in  calorimeters  under  ideal 
conditions.  The  calorimeter  of  this  type  is  subsequently  called  an  adiabatic  calorimeter. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  2-1,  the  thermal  resistance  Rth  between  the  measuring  system  and 
surroundings  should  be  “infinitely  large”  and  the  surroundings  must  be  constantly 
controlled  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  measuring  system,  TM  = Ts.  The  “infinitely 
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large”  thermal  resistance  means  that  the  heat  conduction,  convection  and  radiation 
between  surroundings  and  the  measuring  system  must  be  insulated  in  the  best  possible 
way.  It  is  easier  to  realize  the  insulation  for  the  low-temperature  adiabatic  calorimeter 
(10-300  K)  than  for  the  high-temperature  adiabatic  calorimeter  (300-800  K)  because  the 
rate  of  radiation  heat  transfer  increases  greatly  at  high  temperatures.  The  difficulties  for 
the  high-temperature  calorimetry  have  been  generally  discussed  by  Kingery  (1959).  The 
adiabatic  calorimeter  shows  considerable  advantage  for  measurements  of  the  heat 
released  at  a slow  or  moderate  rate  because  the  surroundings  and  the  measuring  system 
are  easily  controlled  at  the  same  temperature.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  same 
temperature  requirement  for  the  surroundings  with  large  area  and  the  sudden  temperature 
change  of  the  measuring  system.  The  accuracy  of  adiabatic  calorimeter  depends  mainly 
on  the  effectiveness  of  adiabatic.  The  adiabatic  condition  in  modem  calorimeters  is 
established  only  by  the  electronic  control. 

In  the  isoperibol  calorimeter,  the  surrounding  is  maintained  at  a constant 
temperature,  Ts  = constant,  which  is  different  from  Tm,  the  temperature  of  the  measuring 
system  (Himminger  and  Hohne,  1984;  Skinner,  1962).  The  thermal  resistance  Rth 
between  the  surroundings  and  the  measuring  system  is  finite,  unlike  the  very  small 
resistance  in  isothermal  calorimeters  and  infinitely  large  resistance  in  adiabatic 
calorimeters.  Hence,  it  is  easier  to  realize  the  isoperibol  operation  than  isothermal  and 
adiabatic  operations.  Since  the  heat  flux  between  the  surroundings  and  the  measuring 
system  is  a function  of  the  temperature  of  the  measuring  system,  it  can  be  reduced 
through  decreasing  the  temperature  rise  of  the  measuring  system.  The  energy  loss  of  the 
measuring  system  can  be  determined  in  the  electrical  calibration.  Hence,  the  magnitude 
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of  energy  loss  in  an  isoperibol  calorimeter  is  not  very  important  for  the  accuracy,  but  it 
can  influence  the  sensitivity  of  calorimeter.  Laser  calorimeters  are  built  with  the 
isoperibol  operation  mode. 

The  scanning  operation  includes  scanning  of  surroundings,  adiabatic  scanning, 
and  isoperibol  scanning.  The  typical  calorimeter  with  the  scanning  of  surroundings  is  the 
heat  flux  calorimeter.  In  the  heat  flux  calorimeter,  the  measuring  system  is  connected  to 
the  surroundings  by  a solid  body  with  a defined  thermal  resistance.  The  heat  can  be 
transferred  from  the  measuring  system  to  the  surroundings  only  by  the  conduction 
through  the  solid  body.  Convection  and  radiation  are  kept  as  small  as  possible.  The 
temperature  of  surroundings  follows  that  of  the  measuring  system  with  a time  lag  in  the 
measurement.  When  steady  state  is  established,  the  heat  flux  through  the  solid  body  can 
be  determined  by  the  temperature  difference  between  the  measuring  system  and  the 
surroundings.  The  adiabatic  scanning  operation  is  used  in  differential  power  scanning 
calorimeters,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  measuring  system  is  controlled  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  surroundings.  In  the  calorimeters  with  isoperibol  scanning  operation, 
there  are  actually  two  separate  measuring  systems.  Each  measuring  system  is  brought  to 
the  temperature  identical  to  the  other  one  by  the  controlled  heater  and  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundings  is  kept  constant. 

Based  on  these  four  operating  modes,  various  calorimeters  have  been  built  for 
measuring  the  heat  in  reacting  systems  and  non-reacting  systems.  With  the  development 
of  electronics  and  materials,  the  application  range  of  the  calorimeter  has  been  extended  to 
the  optical  energy  measurement,  especially  for  measuring  laser  power  and  energy.  Laser 
calorimetry  is  to  compare  the  laser  outputs  directly  to  the  electrical  standards  (West  et  al., 
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1972).  Hence,  the  application  of  laser  calorimetry  reduces  the  number  of  steps  to 
determine  the  thermal  properties  of  materials.  Another  advantage  of  laser  calorimetry  is 
that  it  can  be  used  to  measure  the  power  and  energy  of  both  continuous-wave  (CW)  lasers 
and  pulsed  lasers. 

CW  Laser  Calorimeters 

Ever  since  the  laser  was  demonstrated  in  1960,  it  has  been  widely  used  in 
scientific,  industrial,  and  medical  areas.  With  its  extensive  application,  the  accurate 
measurement  of  laser  power  and  energy  becomes  more  and  more  important.  Hence,  laser 
calorimeters  for  measuring  the  power  and  energy  of  lasers  are  developed.  This  type  of 
calorimeter  operates  at  constant-temperature  surroundings  and  belongs  to  the  category  of 
isoperibol  calorimeter  (West  and  Chumey,  1970).  Over  the  past  30  years,  C-series,  K- 
series,  Q-series  and  QUV  calorimeters  have  been  built  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  (NIST)  and  used  as  national  reference  standards  for 
calibrating  laser  power  and  energy  meters  (Scott,  1988;  Leonhardt  and  Scott,  1995). 

The  C-Series  Laser  Calorimeters 

The  C-series  laser  calorimeters  operate  at  or  above  room  temperature  and  measure 
laser  energy  from  the  temperature  change  of  the  receiver  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
optical  radiation.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2-2,  the  receiver  in  the  C-series  calorimeter  consists 
of  an  absorbing  cavity  and  a shield  cavity.  The  absorbing  cavity  is  a cylindrical  cavity 
made  of  thin  copper  plate,  whose  inner  surface  is  coated  with  flat  black  paint  and  outer 
surface  is  gold  plated.  The  electrical  heater  is  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
absorbing  cavity.  The  shield  cavity  surrounds  the  absorbing  cavity  and  they  are 
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connected  at  the  middle  section.  The  shield  cavity  is  made  of  gold-plated  copper  to 
reduce  the  radiative  heat  transfer  and  the  convection  heat  transfer  is  eliminated  through 
creating  a vacuum  inside  the  calorimeter.  The  receiver  is  suspended  in  the  temperature- 
controlled  heat  sink  by  thermocouples.  Laser  energy  and  electrical  energy  are  absorbed 
by  the  absorbing  cavity  and  then  its  internal  energy  is  transferred  to  the  shield  cavity  by 
heat  conduction.  The  temperature  rise  of  the  shied  cavity  is  measured  by  thermocouples. 

The  C-series  calorimeters  were  used  for  measuring  the  radiation  energy  of 
continuous  wave  lasers.  The  dynamic  ranges  of  C-series  calorimeters  are  from  0. 1 mW 
to  2 W in  power  and  0.03  to  30  J in  energy  (Zhang  et  al.,  1996;  West  and  Case,  1974). 
The  absorbing  wavelength  range  of  black  paint  is  from  0.4  to  22  pm.  However,  the 
usable  wavelength  range  for  C-series  calorimeter  is  from  0.4  to  2 pm  limited  by  the 
window.  The  maximum  beam  size  limited  by  the  apertures  is  2 cm  in  diameter.  The 
total  uncertainty  of  the  C-series  calorimeter  is  0.34%  (Scott,  1988). 

The  K-Series  Laser  Calorimeters 

The  K-series  laser  calorimeters  including  K1  series  and  K 2 series  were  built  to 
measure  the  output  of  a laser  whose  power  level  is  beyond  the  dynamic  range  of  the  C- 
series  calorimeter.  K2-series  calorimeter  is  capable  of  measuring  the  energy  of  lasers  in 
the  power  range  from  0.2  to  40  W (Scott,  1988).  As  shown  in  Fig.  2-3,  the  thin- wall 
cavity  is  made  of  copper;  its  inside  surface  is  coated  with  black  paint;  the  sensing  bridge 
and  electrical  heater  are  attached  to  the  outside  surface  of  the  sidewall  and  the  bottom  of 


the  cavity,  respectively.  The  usable  wavelength  range  is  extended  from  0.4  to  22  pm 
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because  there  is  no  window  limit.  The  total  uncertainty  is  1.19%  for  the  K2-series 
calorimeter. 

The  dynamic  range  of  Kl-series  calorimeter  is  from  5 to  1000  W (Scott,  1988). 
The  structure  of  the  Kl-series  calorimeter  is  much  similar  to  that  of  the  C-series 
calorimeter.  There  is  no  window  in  the  Kl-series  calorimeter,  but  it  has  a mirror  at  the 
back  of  the  cavity.  This  mirror  is  used  to  decrease  the  incident  laser  power  by  spreading 
the  laser  radiation  to  the  side  surface  of  the  cavity.  Hence,  the  laser  energy  density  is 
reduced  before  the  laser  beam  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  to  keep  it  from  getting 
damaged.  The  total  uncertainty  is  1.26%  for  the  Kl-series  calorimeter.  The  wavelength 
range  is  from  0.4-22  pm,  but  it  is  only  used  at  10.6  pm. 

Pulsed-Laser  Calorimeters 
The  Q-Series  Pulsed-Laser  Calorimeters 

The  Q-series  pulsed-laser  calorimeters  were  designed  for  measuring  the  pulsed 
laser  energy.  Because  the  energy  density  of  a laser  pulse  is  usually  high  enough  to 
damage  the  black  paint,  surface-absorbing  materials  are  no  longer  applicable  to  absorb  its 
energy.  Hence,  volume-absorbing  glass  is  used  in  the  cavity  of  Q-series  calorimeters 
shown  in  Fig.  2-4.  A glass  plate  with  a thickness  of  2 mm  is  expoxied  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cavity  bottom  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  vertical  direction.  Another  glass 
plate  with  the  thickness  of  1 mm  is  placed  at  the  location  of  the  first  Fresnel  reflection  if 
the  energy  density  at  this  location  exceeds  the  damage  threshold  of  black  paint.  The 
electrical  heater  is  epoxied  to  the  outside  surface  of  the  cavity  bottom  and  thermocouples 
are  attached  to  cavity  and  heat  sink. 
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The  energy  range  of  the  Q-series  calorimeter  is  from  0.4  to  15  J and  the  maximum 
energy  density  per  pulse  is  3 J/cm  (Franzen  and  Schmidt,  1976).  An  aperture  of  32  x 32 
mm  limits  the  laser  beam  up  to  1 cm  in  diameter  and  the  minimum  pulse  width  is  20  ns. 
The  wavelength  range  determined  by  the  spectral  absorption  coefficient  is  from  0.5  to  1.2 
pm,  but  it  is  only  used  at  the  wavelength  of  1.06  pm.  The  total  uncertainty  is  0.85%  for 
the  Q-series  calorimeter. 

The  QUV  Pulsed-Laser  Calorimeters 

The  QUV  calorimeters  (QUV-1  and  QUV-2)  are  designed  to  measure  the  energy 
of  excimer  laser  pulses  at  the  wavelength  of  248  nm  (Leonhardt,  1998;  Leonhardt  and 
Scott,  1995).  The  maximum  pulse  energy  of  the  excimer  laser  source  is  400  mJ  and  the 
pulse  width  is  approximately  30  to  35  ns.  The  repetition  rate  of  the  pulse  can  be  up  to 
100  Hz.  The  irradiance  of  excimer  laser  pulse  at  248  nm  is  potentially  high  and  non- 
uniform,  and  can  cause  fluorescence  and  damage  the  surface-absorbing  materials.  Hence, 
two  colored  glass  filters  with  volume-absorbing  capability  are  bonded  with  thermally 
conducting  epoxy  to  the  back  of  each  cavity.  The  structure  of  the  QUV  calorimeter  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Q-series  calorimeter  differing  only  in  the  volume-absorbing  material. 
The  thickness  of  each  glass  plate  is  kept  the  same  as  the  Q-series  calorimeter.  However, 
the  absorption  coefficient  of  the  colored  glass  filter  is  33.2  cm-1.  More  than  99%  of  laser 
energy  is  absorbed  inside  the  glass  and  the  heat  flux  on  the  copper  surface  is  very  small. 

QUV  calorimeters  are  reference  standards  for  248-nm  excimer  laser  energy  at 
NIST.  Their  dynamic  ranges  are  from  0.6  to  15  J.  The  QUV  calorimeter  calibration 
system  is  not  used  directly  to  calibrate  the  excimer  laser  source,  but  to  calibrate  the 
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meters  for  excimer  laser  power  and  energy  at  the  wavelength  248  nm.  The  calibration 
range  is  from  400  pW  to  7.5  W for  laser-power  meters  and  from  80  pJ  to  150  mJ  for 
laser-energy  meters.  The  total  measurement  uncertainty  ranges  from  1.6  to  2%. 

The  193  nm  Pulsed-Laser  Calorimeter 

The  193  nm  pulsed-laser  calorimeter  has  been  built  largely  based  on  the  design  of 
QUV  calorimeter  and  the  calibration  system  is  in  construction  at  NIST.  This  type  of 
calorimeter  is  designed  for  measuring  the  pulsed  excimer  laser  energy  at  the  wavelength 
of  193  nm.  The  calibration  technology  at  193  nm  is  motivated  mainly  by  the 
development  of  lithography  using  193  nm  ArF  excimer  laser  in  the  semi-conductor 
industry.  The  average  energy  of  excimer  laser  pulse  at  193  nm  is  100  mJ  to  15  J,  the 
beam  diameter  is  up  to  1 cm  and  the  repetition  rate  of  pulse  can  be  up  to  100  Hz. 
Because  the  average  energy  of  pulse  can  be  up  to  15  J,  the  maximum  energy  density  per 
pulse  depends  on  the  beam  size.  The  cavity  in  the  193  nm  calorimeter  is  made  up  of  thin 
copper  plate  and  its  structure  is  the  same  as  that  in  Q-series  calorimeter.  Two  volume 
absorbers  are  placed  in  the  cavity  and  an  electrical  heater  is  epoxied  to  the  outside  surface 
of  the  bottom  plate.  The  selected  volume-absorbing  glass  must  be  appropriate  to  absorb 
the  excimer  laser  energy  at  193  nm  without  damage  and  the  different  thickness  should  be 
used  for  the  glass  with  different  absorption  coefficient.  The  193  nm  calorimeter  has  just 
been  designed  and  built  at  NIST.  The  dynamic  range,  accuracy  and  heat  transfer 
mechanisms  in  the  calorimeter  need  to  be  understood.  Hence,  thermal  modeling  and 
analysis  of  the  193  nm  calorimeter  have  been  performed,  and  the  thermal  model  and 
modeling  results  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapters. 
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Basic  Principles  of  Laser  Calorimetry  and  the  Calibration  System 

Laser  calorimeter  operating  in  a constant-temperature  surrounding  is  called 
isoperibol  calorimeter.  The  usual  theory  of  calorimeter  with  isoperibol  operation  was 
derived  under  the  assumption  of  uniform  temperature  in  the  measuring  system  (White, 
1928).  This  assumption  is  invalid  for  laser  calorimeter  with  a non-uniform  temperature 
cavity.  The  theory  of  isoperibol  calorimetry  for  laser  power  and  energy  measurements  is 
derived  by  West  and  Chumey  (1970)  and  is  generally  used  for  the  laser  calorimeters. 

Basic  Principles  of  Laser  Calorimetry 

In  laser  calorimeters,  laser  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  absorber  in  the  cavity  and 
converted  to  thermal  energy.  The  thermal  energy  is  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  cavity 
and  quickly  diffuses  in  the  cavity  wall.  Part  of  the  thermal  energy  becomes  internal 
energy  in  the  cavity  and  causes  the  temperature  to  increase;  part  of  the  energy  is  lost  to 
the  surroundings  by  conduction,  convection  and  radiation.  The  temperature  of  the  cavity 
is  measured  by  a thermopile  as  voltage  output.  The  voltage  output  is  assumed  to  be 
linearly  related  to  the  temperature  which  can  be  expressed  as  a series  of  exponential 
functions.  At  some  time  after  energy  injection,  a single  exponential  function  can  describe 
the  output  temperature  by  neglecting  the  higher  order  functions.  The  exponential 
equation  is  expressed  as 

T(t)-T„=(TI-T0)e',|(,-,')  (2-1) 

where  ti  is  the  initial  time  of  the  single  exponential  description  of  output,  Ti  is  the 
temperature  at  time  ti.  To  is  the  ambient  temperature,  and  r|  is  the  cooling  constant. 
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The  output  of  the  thermopile  during  one  measurement  is  shown  in  Fig.  2-5. 
Energy  injection  starts  at  td  and  ends  at  te;  the  output  temperature  of  the  thermopile 
reaches  the  peak  value  at  tp.  Times  ti  and  t2  occur  when  the  temperature  output  can  be 
described  exactly  by  a single  exponential  decay  function,  hence,  they  should  be  long 
enough  after  the  energy  injection.  The  period  from  ti  to  td  is  the  initial  rating  period,  the 
time  from  tp  to  t2  is  the  relaxation  period,  and  the  time  from  t2  to  t3  is  the  final  rating 
period.  According  to  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  cavity 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  internal  energy  increase  of  the  cavity  and  the  energy  loss  to  the 
environment.  The  internal  energy  increase  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  (T2  - Ti)  by  the 
constant  K and  the  energy  loss  is  proportional  to  the  following  quantity  by  the  same 
proportionality  constant: 

T,f,2(T(t)-T„)dt  (2-2) 

Jtl 

Hence,  the  total  energy  absorbed  by  the  cavity  can  be  described  as 


E = K 


(T2-T,)  + riJ,,2(T(t)-T0)dt 


(2-3) 


where  the  proportionality  constant  K is  termed  as  the  calibration  factor,  and  Ti  and  T2  are 
temperatures  at  times  ft  and  t2,  respectively.  Under  the  uniform  temperature  assumption, 
K is  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  cavity.  However,  a correction  coefficient  for  the 
actual  non-uniform  distribution  must  be  involved  in  it.  Hence,  the  calibration  factor  K is 
a combination  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  cavity  and  the  correction  coefficient  for  the  non- 
uniform  temperature  distribution  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cavity.  Unknown  parameters  q, 
To,  Ti  and  T2  are  found  by  using  Eq.  2-1  in  the  neighboring  region  of  Ti  and  T2.  The 
calibration  factor  K is  determined  by  electrical  calibration  with  a known  energy  and  used 
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for  calculating  the  laser  energy.  Hence,  the  nonequivalence  between  electrical  heating 
and  laser  heating  is  very  important  for  the  accuracy  of  laser  calorimeter. 

The  Calibration  System 

A calorimeter  calibration  system  for  measuring  laser  energy  and  comparing  power 
or  energy  meters  to  the  reference  standard  is  shown  in  Fig.  2-6.  The  energy  injection  is 
controlled  for  a predetermined  interval  by  the  timed  shutter.  When  a laser  beam  is 
incident  on  the  beamsplitter,  the  specular  reflection  from  the  first  surface  of  the 
beamsplitter  is  directed  into  a test  meter  and  the  main  transmitted  beam  goes  to  the 
reference  calorimeter.  The  positions  of  reference  calorimeter  and  test  meter  can  be 
interchanged.  The  known  ratio  of  the  transmitted  energy  to  the  reflected  energy  from  the 
beamsplitter  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  energy  measured  by  the  reference  calorimeter 
to  calculate  the  input  energy  of  the  test  meter.  The  output  of  the  test  meter  is  compared 
with  the  calculated  input  energy  and  the  accuracy  of  the  test  meter  is  evaluated. 
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Rth:  Thermal  resistance 

Ts : Temperature  of  surroundings 

Tm:  Temperature  of  measuring  system 


Figure  2-1.  Schematic  of  a calorimeter. 
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Figure  2-2.  C-series  laser  calorimeter  (West  and  Case,  1974). 
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Figure  2-3.  K2-series  laser  calorimeter  (Scott,  1988). 
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Figure  2-4.  Q-series  pulsed  laser  calorimeter  (Franzen  and  Schmidt,  1976). 
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Figure  2-5.  Calorimeter  output  temperature  as  a function  of  time. 
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Figure  2-6.  Calorimeter  measurement  system. 


CHAPTER  3 

THERMAL  MODEL  AND  NUMERICAL  SIMULATION  METHOD 


This  study  is  based  on  the  volume-absorber  in  the  193  nm  pulsed-laser 
calorimeter.  A thermal  model  of  volume-absorbing  glass  under  pulsed-laser  heating  has 
been  developed.  The  finite  element  analysis  method  is  introduced  and  the  applicability  of 
Fourier’s  heat  conduction  equation  is  discussed. 

Previous  Study  of  Laser  Heating 

Lasers  have  been  widely  used  in  the  semiconductor  industry  and  advanced 
material  processing.  Laser-solid  interaction  has  attracted  the  considerable  interest  of 
many  researchers.  Different  models  and  techniques  have  been  developed  and  used  to 
study  the  thermal  characteristics  related  to  the  laser-solid  interaction. 

McGahan  et  al.  (1992)  derived  the  exact  solution  of  the  heat  conduction  equation 
of  laser  heating  multilayers  from  a local  Green’s  function  theory.  Grigoropoulos  et  al. 
(1993)  modeled  the  pulsed-laser  irradiation  on  thin  silicon  layers;  they  assumed  a 
uniform  intensity  in  the  laser  beam,  an  equilateral-triangular  temporal  shape  of  laser 
pulse,  and  a continuous  exponential  decay  of  the  radiation  intensity  in  the  silicon  layer. 
El-Adawi  et  al.  (1995)  studied  the  laser  heating  of  a two-layer  system  with  constant 
surface  absorption  using  the  Laplace  integral  transform  method  and  obtained  the  exact 
solutions  of  temperature  profiles  in  the  thin  film  and  substrate.  Xu  et  al.  (1995)  used  one- 
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dimensional  conductive  heat  transfer  model  to  study  the  heat  transfer  in  the  melting  of 
thin  polysilicon  layers  heated  by  KrF  excimer  laser.  Angelucci  and  Bianco  (1997) 
analyzed  the  thermal  transient  process  of  thin-film  multilayers  heated  by  the  nanosecond 
pulses  of  Nd-YAG  laser.  In  these  studies,  the  laser  beam  is  perpendicularly  incident  and 
the  incident  intensity  is  assumed  uniform;  one-dimensional  heat  conduction  is  considered 
in  the  solid  near  the  center  of  the  laser  beam;  the  radiation  and  convection  on  the  heating 
surface  are  neglected. 

Xu  and  Song  (1997)  studied  the  radiative  transfer  in  plasma  induced  by  laser 
pulses.  In  their  study,  the  excimer  laser  transfer  in  the  plasma  layer  is  considered  a one- 
dimensional radiative  transfer  process.  Fushinobu  et  al.  (1996)  investigated  the  heat 
transfer  characteristics  in  polymers  with  excimer  laser  irradiation  using  one-dimensional 
and  three-dimensional  models.  They  assumed  a constant  heat  flux  is  supplied  to  one 
surface  during  laser  heating  process  and  the  adiabatic  condition  is  applied  after  the 
heating  process.  Ganesh  and  Faghri  (1997)  performed  the  thermal  modeling  for  laser 
drilling  process,  in  which  an  axial-symmetric  model  is  used  and  the  laser  beam  intensity 
is  a Gaussian  function  of  space  and  time. 

Qiu  and  Tien  (1992;  1994)  performed  an  extensive  investigation  of  radiation- 
metal  interactions.  They  treat  the  radiation-metal  interaction  as  a coupled  two-step 
process:  the  absorption  of  photon  energy  by  electrons  and  the  subsequent  heating  of  the 
metal  phonon  through  the  electron-phonon  collisions,  and  developed  a parabolic  two-step 
model  based  on  the  conventional  Fourier  heat  conduction  model  (parabolic  one-step 
model).  The  temperature  profiles  of  metals  during  the  heating  of  short  laser  pulses  are 
modeled  using  these  two  models.  The  order  of  pulse  width  is  from  femtoseconds  to 
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nanoseconds.  Experiments  with  a higher  temporal  resolution  are  performed  to  investigate 
the  thermal  mechanisms  in  multi-layer  metals  during  short-pulse  heating  (Qiu  et  al., 
1994).  The  modeling  predictions  are  compared  with  the  experimental  results  and  an 
application  regime  of  laser  heating  models  for  gold  is  given. 

Thermal  Model  Development 

The  schematic  of  the  cavity  made  up  of  thin  copper  plate  in  the  193  nm 
calorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  3-1.  In  the  measurement,  laser  beam  hits  the  surface  of  the 
volume-absorbing  glass  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  at  an  incident  angle  of  30°  and  its 
energy  is  absorbed  mainly  in  this  glass  plate.  The  absorbed  laser  energy  is  regarded  as 
internal  heat  sources  in  the  glass.  Hence,  a thermal  model  of  volume-absorbing  glass 
under  pulsed-laser  heating  has  been  developed  and  the  heat  generation  rate  in  the  glass 
has  been  derived  with  only  one-photon  absorption. 

Model  of  Laser  Pulse 

Gaussian  distributions  are  used  to  model  the  excimer  laser  pulse  with  respect  to 
the  temporal  and  spatial  distributions.  As  shown  in  Figs.  3-2  and  3-3,  the  power  of  the 
laser  pulse  is  assumed  to  be  a Gaussian  function  of  time  and  the  intensity  of  laser  pulse 
(defined  as  the  radiant  power  per  unit  area  normal  to  the  laser  beam)  is  assumed  to  be  a 
Gaussian  function  of  space.  According  to  the  Gaussian  shape  function  (Svelto,  1998),  the 
power  P(t)  and  the  intensity  I(r,  t)  of  pulse  can  be  expressed  as 


P(t)  = Pme  4ln(2H*  tm)2/xp2 


(3-1) 
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I(r,t)  = Im(t)-e-4In(2)r2/D2  (3-2) 

where  Pm  and  Im(t)  are  the  peak  power  and  the  peak  intensity  of  laser  pulse,  respectively; 
tm  is  the  time  at  peak  power;  xp  is  the  full  width  at  half  maximum  (FWHM)  pulse  width 
and  D is  the  FWHM  beam  diameter.  A single  pulse  is  assumed  to  be  from  -oo  to  +oo  in 
time  domain  and  infinite  in  space  domain.  From  the  relation  between  the  pulse  energy  Q 

and  the  power,  Q = P(t)dt , the  peak  power  can  be  determined  as 

J— 00 


„ _2,/ta(2)-Q 

/ — 

TpVn 

Substituting  Eq.  (3-3)  in-to  Eq.  (3-1),  the  power  of  laser  pulse  is 

P(t)  _ 2Vln(2)  -Q  c~4 ln(2)-(t— tm  )2  / td2 

TpVjI 


(3-3) 


(3-4) 


The  peak  intensity  is  derived  from  the  relation  between  the  power  and  intensity: 


P(t)  = j^°°I(r,  t)  • 27irdr 


(3-5) 


Substituting  Eqs.  (3-2)  and  (3-4)  in-to  Eq.  (3-5)  and  solving  for  Im(t), 


8[ln(2)]3/2  Q —4 ln(2)-( t— tm )2 / t. 


_3 / 2 , n2 

Tt  -Xp-D 


m / ' 


(3-6) 


Substituting  Eq.  (3-6)  in-to  Eq.  (3-2),  the  intensity  in  the  cross  section  of  the  laser  beam 
is  obtained  as 


I(r,t) 


8[ln(2)f'2-Q  -4ln(2)-(,-tm)2/Tp2 

n3/2  -xp  -D2  ' 


-e-41n(2)-r2/D2 


(3-7) 
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When  the  laser  beam  is  incident  on  a x-y  plane  (z  = 0)  at  an  incident  angle  0i  and 
it  is  tilted  only  in  the  x direction  as  shown  in  Fig.  3-4,  the  intensity  I(x,  y,  0,  t)  can  be 
expressed  as 


where  r is  the  cylindrical  coordinate  in  the  cross  section  of  the  laser  beam, 


pulse  energy  Q and  inversely  proportional  to  the  pulse  width  xp  and  the  square  of  D. 
Although  the  intensity  is  derived  under  the  assumption  of  infinite  domains,  it  is  accurate 
for  the  finite  domains  because  of  the  assumption  of  Gaussian  distributions  in  time  and 
space. 

Model  of  Volume-Absorbing  Glass 

The  schematic  of  the  thermal  model  of  volume-absorbing  glass  is  shown  in  Fig.  3- 
5.  The  laser  beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  at  an  angle  0i  and  the  incident 
intensity  I(x,  y,  0,  t)  is  given  by  Eq.  (3-8).  Part  of  the  laser  energy  is  reflected  from  the 
surface  with  the  reflectance  Rg,  but  most  of  laser  energy  is  transmitted  into  the  glass  at  a 

refractive  angle  of  02  = sin_1(-^Lsin01) . The  transmittance  is  equal  to  (1  - R„).  The 

ng 

transmitted  intensity  It(x,  y,  z,  t)  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  is  derived  as 


l(x,y,0,t)  = I(r,t) 


(3-8) 


The  incident  intensity  of  the  laser  beam  is  proportional  to  the 


I,  (x,  y,0,  t)  = (1  - Rg ) • . I(x>  y,0,  t) 

e COS02 


(3-9) 
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The  absorption  of  laser  energy  in  the  glass  is  described  by  the  Beer-Lambert  law.  Thus, 
the  intensity  It(x,  y,  z,  t)  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  in  the  glass  can  be  expressed  as 

It  (x,  y,  z,  t)  = It  (x0 , y0  A t)  • e~a'^  (3-10) 

where  It(xo,  yo,  0,  t)  is  the  transmitted  intensity  at  the  point  x0  = x + z • tg02  and  yo  = y 
on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0);  a = 47ucg  / X is  the  absorption  coefficient  of  the  glass  at  the 
wavelength  X;  l is  the  path  length,  which  is  related  to  z by  i = z/cos02.  The  energy  of 

the  laser  beam  transmitted  on  the  glass  surface  is  absorbed  in  the  glass  and  the  absorbed 
energy  is  considered  as  the  internal  heat  source.  At  the  point  (x,  y,  z),  the  transmitted 
intensity  is  obtained  based  on  Eqs.  (3-7),  (3-8),  (3-9),  and  (3-10);  the  heat  generation  rate 
q](x,y,z,t)  is  subsequently  derived  as  (Chen  and  Zhang,  2000). 


q1(x,y,z,t)  = C1  -e 


-(t-tm)2/x2 


-r2/b2 


a-a-z/cos02 


(3-11) 


In  Eq.  (3-11),  r = yj(x  + z • tan02)2  • cos2  0j  + y2  is  the  distance  between  the  beam  line 
that  reaches  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  and  the  central  line  of  the  laser  beam  in  the  air, 
D = 2bVln2  is  the  FWHM  beam  diameter,  xp  = 2 Win  2 is  the  FWHM  pulse  width,  tm 
is  the  time  at  which  the  power  is  maximum,  and 


aQ(l  - Rg)cos0j 
7i3/2b2TCOs02 


(3-12) 


The  derived  heat  generation  rate  equation  can  be  used  for  investigating  the 
thermal  mechanisms  in  volume-absorbing  materials  for  laser  heating.  When  the  incident 
angle  and  the  refractive  angle  are  equal  to  zero,  the  heat  generation  rate  is  simplified  to 
that  of  the  case  of  normal  laser  incidence. 
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If  the  glass  is  optically  thick  with  more  than  99%  of  the  transmitted  energy 
absorbed  in  the  glass,  the  intensity  on  the  glass-copper  interface  is  small.  Hence,  the 
surface  heating  and  reflected  energy  on  the  surface  of  copper  are  neglected.  If  the  glass 
is  not  optically  thick,  some  of  the  transmitted  energy  can  reach  the  interface  between 
glass  and  copper,  part  of  them  is  absorbed  on  the  copper  surface,  and  the  other  is 
reflected  back  into  the  glass  as  shown  in  Fig.  3-5.  The  reflected  energy  causes  an 
additional  heat  generation  rate  in  the  glass.  For  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  at  the  path  of  the 
reflected  laser  beam,  the  path  length,  l,  from  the  point  (xo,  yo,  0)  at  the  path  of  the 
corresponding  incident  laser  beam  to  this  point  is  (2Lj  -z)/cos02.  The  coordinate 
relations  between  (xo,  yo,  0)  and  (x,  y,  z)  are  yo  = y and  x0  =x  + (2L!  -z)-tan02. 
Following  the  same  method  as  q!(x,y,z,t)  and  considering  the  reflectance  of  the  copper 
surface,  the  additional  heat  generation  rate  q2(x,y,z,t)  in  the  glass  is  derived  as 


q2(x,y,z,t)  = C2  -e 


-(t-t, 


,)2/x2 


-r2/b2 


-a(2Li-z)/cos92 


(3-13) 


where  r = -y/[x  + (2Lj  - z)  • tan02]2  -cos2  0j  + y2  and  the  constant  C2  is  defined  as 


C2  = 


aQRc(l-Rg)cos0! 

7I3/2b2TCOS02 


(3-14) 


where  Rc  is  the  reflectance  of  the  copper  surface.  The  energy  absorption  on  the  surface 
of  copper  causes  a surface  heating  flux.  The  incident  intensity  of  laser  at  the  point 
(x,  y,  Li)  can  be  obtained  from  Eq.  (3-10)  and  the  heat  flux  q"(x,y,L,,t)  on  the  copper 
surface  is  derived  as 


q"r(x,y,L1,t)  = C3  -e 


-(t-tm)2/x2  ,„-r2/b2 


-a-Li  /cos02 


(3-15) 
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where  r = -^(x  + L[  • tan02)2  • cos2  0j  + y2  and  the  constant  C3  can  be  expressed 


as 


C,  = 


Q(l-Rg)(l-Rc)eos01 

7I3/2b2T 


(3-16) 


The  additional  heat  generation  rate  q2(x,y,z,t)  and  the  surface  heat  flux  qff(x,y,L1,t) 
are  considered  in  the  studying  of  the  heat  transfer  characteristics  in  the  glass  with  low 
absorption  coefficient. 


Numerical  Simulation  Method 

Heat  Conduction  Equation 

The  application  of  the  parabolic  Fourier’s  heat  conduction  equation  in  a short- 
pulse  laser  heating  process  is  subject  to  question.  Wave-type  propagation  of  heat,  instead 
of  diffusion,  has  been  proposed  under  thermal  wave  theory,  which  results  in  the  one-step 
hyperbolic  heat  conduction  model  for  short-laser  heating  process  (Ozisik  and  Tzou, 
1994).  The  two-step  model  and  hyperbolic  heat  conduction  equation  are  used  to  study 
the  laser-surface  interactions  whose  time  periods  are  on  the  order  of  the  material  thermal 
relaxation  time  (Qiu  and  Tien,  1992;  Vedavarz  et  al.,  1994).  If  the  thermal  relaxation 
time  is  much  smaller  than  the  pulse  width,  the  Fourier  heat  conduction  equation  should 
be  applicable  (Joseph  and  Preziosi,  1989).  The  thermal  relaxation  time  ih  can  be 
expressed  as  xh  = 3a/u2  from  kinetic  theory,  where  a = k/pcp  is  the  thermal  diffusivity 
and  u is  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  medium  (Honner  and  Kunes,  1999). 

In  the  present  study,  the  pulse  width  is  on  the  order  of  nanoseconds  and  the  speeds 
of  sound  in  glass  and  copper  are  taken  as  u = 5640,  5010  m/s,  respectively  (Weast  et  ah, 
1981).  The  thermal  diffusivities  of  the  glass  and  copper  are  4.53x1 0-7  m2/s  and 
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1.17x10  4 m2/s,  respectively.  The  thermal  relaxation  times  of  glass  and  copper 
determined  by  the  above  equation  are  on  the  orders  of  10  fs  and  10  ps,  respectively. 
Their  thermal  relaxation  times  are  much  smaller  than  the  laser  pulse  width.  Hence,  the 
Fourier’s  heat  conduction  equation  is  appropriate  for  studying  the  thermal  response  of 
glass  and  copper  under  the  heating  of  laser  pulse  on  the  order  of  nanoseconds. 

The  transient  response  of  the  volume-absorbing  glass  to  the  incident  laser  pulse 
can  be  described  by  the  three-dimensional  heat  conduction  equation  with  internal  heat 
generation: 


2t  q(x,y,z,t)  1 dTg 
8 kg  ag  di 


(3-17) 


The  transient  response  of  the  copper  is  described  by  the  heat  conduction  equation  without 
heat  generation: 


V2Tc 


ac  dt 


(3-18) 


In  Eqs.  (3-17)  and  (3-18),  Tg  and  Tc  are  the  temperatures  of  the  glass  and  copper,  ag  and 
ac  are  the  thermal  diffusivities  of  the  glass  and  copper,  respectively;  kg  is  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  glass  and  q(x,y,z,t)is  the  total  heat  generation  rate.  The  initial  and 
boundary  conditions  are  discussed  in  the  respective  modeling  in  subsequent  chapters. 


Finite  Element  Method 

A commercial  finite  element  software  package,  ANSYS,  is  employed  to  model 
the  thermal  responses  of  glass  and  copper  to  the  different  heating  processes.  Several 
finite  element  models  are  built  using  ANSYS  5.4-5. 6.  In  the  finite  element  system,  the 
Fourier’s  heat  conduction  equation  can  be  expressed  as  (Kohnke,  1997) 
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[C]{r}+[K]{T}=  }q}  (3-19) 

where  C and  K are  the  heat  capacity  and  thermal  conductivity  matrices,  T and  T are  the 
nodal  temperature  and  its  time  derivative  vectors,  respectively;  Q is  the  effective  heat 
flow  vector  including  the  heat  generation  rate,  the  convection  and  radiation  heat  flows. 
The  radiation  part  Qr  of  the  effective  heat  flow  Q can  be  written  as 

{Qr}=[K']{T}  (3-20) 

where  K'  is  the  radiation  matrix  determined  by  the  view  factors  and  T3  terms.  In  the 
finite  element  model,  different  elements  are  used  for  applying  the  heat  generation  rate, 
the  convection  and  radiation  heat  flows. 

The  solution  method  employed  for  Eq.  (3-19)  is  the  generalized  trapezoidal  rule, 
in  which  a transient  integration  parameter  is  introduced.  The  Crank-Nicholson  method  is 
used  for  the  transient  integration  parameter  of  0.5  and  the  backward  Euler  method  is  used 
for  the  transient  integration  parameter  of  1 . When  the  transient  integration  parameter  is 
equal  or  greater  than  0.5,  the  solution  for  these  equations  is  unconditionally  stable.  The 
generalized-trapezoidal  method  requires  that  the  initial  conditions  must  be  input  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  transient  analysis. 
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Figure  3-1.  Schematic  of  the  cavity  in  193-nm  calorimeter. 
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Figure  3-2.  Gaussian  distribution  of  laser  power  with  time. 
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Figure  3-3.  Gaussian  distribution  of  laser  intensity  with  space. 
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Figure  3-4.  Schematic  of  the  tilted  laser  incidence. 
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Figure  3-5.  Illustration  of  the  thermal  model. 


CHAPTER  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  THERMAL  MECHANISMS  IN  VOLUME  ABSORBER 


This  chapter  presents  the  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  of  the  volume  absorber 
based  on  the  design  of  the  pulsed  excimer  laser  calorimeters  at  the  wavelength  of  193  nm. 
In  this  work,  Gaussian  distributions  are  used  to  model  the  temporal  and  spatial 
distributions  of  the  laser  beam  for  simplifying  the  modeling  method  and  the  Beer- 
Lambert  law  is  used  to  model  the  internal  absorption  of  the  laser  power;  the  absorption  of 
laser  energy  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  is  described  by  the  heat  generation  rate 
derived  in  Chapter  3.  A finite  element  method  is  employed  to  simulate  the  space-  and 
time-dependence  of  temperature  in  the  volume  absorber.  A three-dimensional  model  is 
used  to  study  the  heating  effects  of  single  pulse  and  an  axisymmetric  model  is  built  for 
modeling  the  multiple-pulse  heating  process.  The  fundamental  thermal  mechanisms  of 
pulsed-laser  heating  on  the  volume-absorbing  material  is  analyzed  based  on  the  modeling 
results. 


Thermal  Model  of  the  193  nm  Calorimeter 
Design  of  the  193  nm  Calorimeter 

Based  on  the  work  of  Leonhardt  and  Scott  (1995)  of  the  248-nm  laser  calorimeter, 
a design  was  made  for  the  193  nm  calorimeter  as  shown  in  Fig.  4-1.  The  calorimeter 
cavity  made  of  thin  copper  is  suspended  in  an  isothermal  heat  sink.  An  electrical  heater 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  bottom  plate  to  calibrate  the  calorimeter 
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electrically.  Two  volume-absorbing  glass  plates  for  absorbing  the  energy  of  excimer 
laser  are  epoxied  to  the  inside  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  glass  plates  are  used  to  absorb  the 
radiant  energy  during  laser  heating  and  the  absorbed  energy  is  transferred  from  glass  to 
copper  through  heat  conduction  and  to  the  surrounding  volume  through  convection  and 
radiation.  During  electrical  heating  process,  the  energy  provided  by  the  electrical  heater 
quickly  diffuses  to  other  parts  of  the  cavity  and  the  glass  plate,  which  is  then  transferred 
to  the  surrounding  through  convection  and  radiation.  Another  heat  flow  path  is  the 
conduction  of  heat  from  the  calorimeter  cavity  to  the  isothermal  heat  sink  through  the 
supports  which  mount  the  cavity  to  the  heat  sink.  The  calibration  factor,  which  links  the 
thermal  response  to  the  absorbed  optical  energy,  is  determined  from  the  electrical  heating 
process. 

In  order  to  select  the  volume-absorbing  glass  appropriate  for  the  excimer  laser  at 
the  wavelength  of  193  nm,  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  are  performed  to  obtain  the 
temperature  distribution  of  the  glass  and  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  during  and 
after  the  pulse  heating.  The  effects  of  various  pulse  parameters  on  the  maximum 
temperature  rise  are  examined.  Although  the  thermal  time  constant  of  the  calorimeters  is 
on  the  order  of  10  s,  understanding  the  heat  transfer  mechanisms  in  the  bottom  plate  of 
the  cavity  during  short  (nanoseconds)  pulse  hearting  is  very  important  for  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  193  nm  pulsed-laser  calorimeters. 

Thermal  Model  of  the  Volume  Absorber 

This  study  is  focused  on  the  volume-absorbing  glass  at  the  back  of  the  absorbing 
cavity  and  the  copper  plate  attached  to  the  glass.  The  schematic  of  thermal  model  used  in 
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this  modeling  is  shown  in  Fig.  3-5.  In  the  present  study,  the  thickness  of  the  copper  plate 
is  0.2  mm;  the  volume-absorbing  glass  at  the  back  of  cavity  is  a square  plate  with  a 
thickness  0.1  cm  and  an  area  3.2  cm x 3.2  cm  and  its  absorption  coefficient  is  63  cm-1. 
The  laser  beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  at  an  angle  0i  = 30°.  The  reflectance  Rg 
of  glass  surface  depends  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass,  the  angle  of  incidence  and 
the  polarization  of  laser  beam  (Siegel  and  Howell,  1992).  The  reflectance  can  be 
determined  using  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients: 


~ nj cosOj  - n2 cos02 

^12  — ~ 

nj  cos 0j  + n2  cos02 

for  s-polarization 

(4-1) 

~ n! cos02 — n2 cosOj 

fj2  — _ 

nj  cos02  + n2  COS0J 

for  p-polarization 

(4-2) 

In  Eqs.  (4-1)  and  (4-2),  r12  is  the  complex  Fresnel’s  reflection  coefficient;  ni  = 1 is  the 
refractive  index  of  air;  n2  = n2  + iK2  is  the  complex  refractive  index  of  the  crystal;  and  02 
is  an  angle  determined  by  Snell’s  law: 

nj  sin  0j  = n2  sin  02  (4-3). 

i 1 2 

The  reflectance  R at  the  interface  between  air  and  the  crystal  is  R = | r12 1 for  s-polarized 

or  p-polarized  laser  beam.  The  reflectance  for  non-polarized  laser  beam  is  the  average  of 
the  reflectance  for  s-polarization  and  p-polarization.  In  the  present  study,  the  laser  beam 
is  considered  as  non-polarized  beam  and  the  reflectance  Rg  is  determined  as  0.041  by 
using  the  optical  properties  of  glass  listed  in  Table  4-1. 

In  this  thermal  model,  the  repetition  rate  of  laser  pulse  is  50  Hz,  the  energy  of  one 
pulse  is  5 J,  the  FWHM  pulse  width  is  30  ns,  the  FWHM  beam  diameter  is  1 cm,  and  the 
glass  is  assumed  not  to  be  damaged.  The  volume-absorbing  glass  is  optically  thick 
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because  of  the  thickness  of  0.1  cm  and  the  absorption  coefficient  of  63  cm”1.  The  laser 
intensity  at  the  interface  between  glass  and  copper  is  0.18%  of  the  transmitted  intensity  at 
the  glass  surface,  indicating  almost  the  total  transmitted  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  glass. 
Hence,  the  heat  flux  caused  by  the  incident  laser  on  the  copper  surface  and  the  reflected 
energy  are  neglected.  The  heat  generation  rate  in  glass  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
transmitted  laser  at  the  glass  surface  is  given  by  Eq.  (3-1 1). 

The  front  surface  of  glass  and  the  back  surface  of  copper  are  subjected  to 
convection  and  radiation  boundary  conditions  as  the  following: 


k 


g 


dz 


z=0 


= hg[Tg(x,y,0,t)-T0] 

+ sga[Tg4  (x,  y,0,  t)  - T04  ] 


(4-4) 


hc[Tc(x,y,L,t)-T0] 


+ sca[Tc4(x,y,L,t)-T04] 


(4-5) 


The  total  emissivities  of  glass  surface  and  copper  surface  are  shown  in  Table  4-1.  Even 
though  the  natural  convection  coefficient  is  temperature  dependent,  a constant  convection 
coefficient  of  8 W/m2-K  is  used  in  the  current  model.  The  side  surfaces  of  the  glass  and 
copper  are  considered  isothermal  because  the  single-pulse  heating  has  very  little 
influence  on  the  temperature  field  away  from  the  center.  Notice  that  the  temperatures  at 
the  side  surfaces  of  the  glass  and  copper  are  set  to  ambient  temperature  To.  The  boundary 


conditions  at  the  interface  between  the  absorbing  glass  and  the  copper  are 

Tg(x,y,L1,t)  = Tc(x,y,L1,t) 


(4-6) 
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(4-7) 


The  initial  condition  of  glass  and  copper  are  set  to  the  ambient  temperature  T0: 

Tg  (x,  y,  z,0)  = Tc  (x,  y,  z,0)  = T0 


(4-8) 


In  the  modeling,  the  ambient  temperature  T0  is  set  to  300  K. 


Three-Dimensional  Modeling 


Three-Dimensional  Model 

A three-dimensional  model  is  built  using  finite  element  software  Ansys  5.4, 
which  is  based  on  the  thermal  model  of  the  volume  absorber.  Although  the  Gaussian 
distribution  extends  from  - oo  to  + oo , it  decreases  quickly  away  from  the  peak.  In  the 
present  study,  the  heat  generation  rate  is  computed  for  r < 2D  and  from  tm  - 2xp  to  tm  + 
2xp,  and  it  is  set  to  be  zero  otherwise.  Because  the  laser  beam  is  inclined  only  in  x 
direction,  the  temperature  distribution  of  the  absorbing  glass  and  copper  is  symmetric 
about  the  x-z  plane.  Only  half  of  the  glass  and  copper  plates  ( y > 0 ) is  studied. 

The  thermophysical  properties  of  the  glass  and  copper  are  assumed  constant  in  the 
present  study  and  are  listed  in  Table  4-1.  The  thermophysical  properties  of  copper  are 
obtained  from  Incropera  and  DeWitt  (1996);  the  thermophysical  properties  of  glass  are 
provided  by  Marla  Dowell  of  NIST;  the  emissivity  of  glass  is  referenced  from 
Touloukian  and  Dewitt  (1972)  and  the  optical  constants  of  copper  and  glass  are 
referenced  from  Palik  (1985).  Solid  elements  are  used  to  model  the  glass  and  copper 
plates,  and  surface  elements  are  used  to  model  the  free  convection  and  radiation  boundary 
conditions.  According  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  heat  generation  rate  and  the 
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numerical  test  results,  the  element  size  in  the  x-y  plane  is  changed  from  0.02  cm  close  to 
the  center  to  0.2  cm  near  the  side  boundaries.  The  mesh  scheme  in  the  x-y  plane  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4-2.  Three  different  sizes  are  used  to  mesh  the  glass  in  the  z direction.  The 
element  size  is  0.001  cm  for  0<z<  0.016cm,  0.003  cm  for  0.016  cm  < z < 0.04  cm, 
and  0.015  cm  for  0.04cm<z<  0.1cm.  The  element  size  is  0.02  cm  in  the  copper 
(0.1  cm  < z < 0.12  cm),  i.e.,  there  is  only  one  layer  of  element  in  the  z direction  inside  the 
copper.  Calculations  show  that  the  maximum  temperature  increases  by  1.6%  when  the 
smallest  element  size  in  the  z direction  is  reduced  from  10  pm  to  5 pm.  The  temperature 
difference  is  small  enough  for  the  numerical  solution  to  be  considered  stable,  suggesting 
that  the  mesh  scheme  is  appropriate. 

The  initial  condition  is  a uniform  temperature  To  = 300  K inside  the  glass  and 
copper.  The  total  time  required  to  model  one  pulse  is  determined  by  the  inverse  of  the 
pulse  repetition  rate  (1/N).  For  each  pulse,  the  heat  generation  rate  is  nonzero  only  at  the 
initial  period  equal  to  4xp,  i.e.,  the  heating  process  is  from  tm  - 2xp  to  tm  + 2xp.  For  the 
mth  pulse,  tm  = 2xp  +(m-l)/N  . In  the  heating  process,  the  time  step  size  is  taken  as 

Xp/5.  The  cooling  process  (without  heat  generation)  is  from  tm  + 2xp  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next  pulse,  in  which  the  time  step  size  is  increased  with  time  from  a few  nanoseconds 
to  tenths  of  a second. 

Validation  of  Numerical  Modeling 

The  three-dimensional  model  can  be  tested  through  performing  an  adiabatic 
modeling,  in  which  the  convection  and  radiation  boundary  conditions  are  closed.  The 
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uniform  temperature  rise  of  the  adiabatic  solid  model  can  be  calculated  using  the 
following  equation: 


where  AT  is  the  temperature  rise  at  the  steady  state,  E is  the  total  input  energy,  Rg  is  the 
reflectance  of  the  glass  surface,  and  (mcp)g  and  (mcp)c  are  the  heat  capacities  of  glass  and 
copper,  respectively.  In  the  three-dimensional  solid  model,  the  heat  capacities  of  glass 
and  copper  are  1.649  J/K  and  0.704  J/K,  respectively.  When  glass  is  heated  using  a 
single  pulse  with  pulse  energy  of  5 J,  the  uniform  temperature  calculated  from  Eq.  (4-9) 
is  2.04  K and  the  uniform  temperature  predicted  using  the  adiabatic  three-dimensional 
model  is  2.07  K,  which  relative  error  is  less  than  1.5%. 

The  validation  of  element  size  and  time  step  can  be  further  tested  using 
temperature  analysis  at  the  center.  When  the  glass  is  heated  by  a single  pulse  with  xp  = 
30  ns,  the  thermal  diffusion  length  in  the  4xp  heating  process  can  be  estimated  by 
ag  «0.1  pm.  Hence,  heat  conduction  can  be  neglected  during  the  heating 

process.  When  the  surface  temperature  of  the  glass  is  assumed  to  be  1000  K,  the  heat 
loss  by  free  convection  is  «10-7  J/cm2  and  that  by  radiation  is  «10“6  J/cm2,  which  are 
much  less  than  the  laser  energy  flux  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface.  Therefore,  the 
heating  process  is  nearly  adiabatic.  The  adiabatic  model  is  then  used  to  estimate  the 
maximum  temperature  rise  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process.  The  maximum  temperature 
rise  is  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  and  can  be  calculated  by  the  following  equation: 


(l-R„)-E 

AT  = 

(mcp)g  +(mc. 


(4-9) 


(4-10) 
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For  the  absorption  coefficient  a = 63  cm  1 , pulse  width  xp  = 30  ns,  and  pulse 
energy  Q = 5 J,  the  maximum  temperature  rise  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process  is  152.8 
K calculated  from  Eq.  (4-10)  and  147  K obtained  from  the  numerical  simulation.  The 
relative  temperature  difference  is  3.8%.  This  difference  is  mainly  caused  by  the  element 
size  in  the  z direction.  When  the  element  size  in  the  z direction  is  reduced,  the  numerical 
result  becomes  closer  to  the  theoretical  prediction.  For  example,  when  the  element  size 
in  the  z direction  is  reduced  to  0.1  pm,  the  temperature  rise  is  151.8  K and  the  relative 
temperature  difference  is  only  0.7%.  It  takes  much  more  computational  time  and  disk 
space  to  model  such  small  elements.  Because  the  objective  of  the  present  study  is  to 
understand  the  heat  transfer  process,  extremely  high  accuracy  is  not  needed.  When  the 
time  steps  are  varied  in  the  simulation,  it  has  been  found  that  the  step  size  has  little 
influence  on  the  temperature  rise  at  the  end  of  heating  process,  presumably  because  the 
heating  generation  rate  is  symmetric  about  tm. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  three-dimensional  model  is  used  to  predict  the  temperature  distributions  and 
histories  of  the  glass  and  copper  heated  by  a single  laser  pulse,  whose  energy  is  5 J, 
FWHM  pulse  width  is  30  ns,  and  FWFIM  beam  diameter  is  1.0  cm.  Pulse  energy  of  5 J is 
close  to  the  practical  limit  for  most  applications  of  193  nm  lasers.  The  angle  of  incidence 
of  the  laser  beam  is  30°.  In  the  three-dimensional  model,  the  influence  of  the  incidence 
angle  on  the  temperature  distribution  is  considered. 

The  temperature  rises  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4-3.  The  maximum  temperature  rise  is  147  K at  the  center  of  the  glass 
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surface.  The  diameter  of  the  area  with  temperature  rise  from  130.6  to  147  K is  about  0.4 
cm,  indicating  the  central  area  with  high  temperature  rises  is  much  smaller  than  the 
FWHM  cross-sectional  area  of  the  laser  beam.  As  a result  of  the  oblique  incidence,  the 
heat  generation  rate  inside  the  glass  is  not  axisymmetric.  Influenced  by  the  heat 
conduction  between  the  surface  and  the  inside,  the  temperature  distribution  is  not 
symmetric  on  the  glass  surface.  When  the  laser  pulse  is  directly  incident  on  the  surface 
of  copper,  the  maximum  temperature  rise  is  calculated  to  be  4500  K because  of  the  small 
radiation  penetration  depth.  The  maximum  temperature  rise  for  a surface  absorbing  glass 
would  be  2.2xl05  K for  the  same  pulse  parameters.  This  indicates  that  the  volume 
absorbing  glass  is  essential  for  laser  calorimeters  with  short  pulses. 

The  heat  generation  rate  and  the  temperature  history  at  the  center  of  the  glass 
surface  in  the  heating  process  are  shown  in  Fig.  4-4.  The  temperature  at  the  center  of  the 
glass  surface  increases  slowly  at  the  beginning  and  rapidly  as  q,  increases.  After  100  ns, 
the  temperature  changes  little  because  the  heat  generation  rate  is  small  and  the  heat  loss 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  When  the  energy  supplied  to  the  center  point  by  laser 
heating  is  less  than  the  energy  losses  caused  by  the  radiation,  convection,  and  the  inside 
conduction,  the  temperature  of  the  center  point  of  the  glass  surface  goes  down.  This  can 
be  seen  clearly  in  Fig.  4-5,  where  the  temperature  histories  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0) 
and  along  the  z-axis  are  shown.  In  the  cooling  process,  the  temperatures  on  the  glass 
surface  decrease,  but  the  temperatures  inside  the  glass  increase  slightly  because  the  heat 
gained  from  the  glass  surface  is  more  than  that  transferred  towards  the  copper.  The 
maximum  temperature  rise  at  the  center  of  the  glass-copper  interface  (0,0,0. 1)  is  »0.13  K, 
which  is  very  small  compared  to  the  147  K temperature  rise  at  the  glass  surface.  In  the 
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cooling  process,  the  temperature  difference  at  locations  (0,0,0. 1)  and  (0,0,0.12)  is  much 
less  than  1 mK  because  the  thermal  conductivity  of  copper  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
glass.  Compared  with  the  temperature  difference  in  the  glass,  the  copper  plate  can  be 
regarded  as  an  isothermal  layer  in  the  heating  process  of  single  pulse. 

The  effects  of  laser  pulse  energy,  pulse  width,  and  beam  diameter  on  the 
maximum  temperature  rise  have  been  investigated  using  the  finite  element  model.  The 
maximum  temperature  rise  is  proportional  to  the  pulse  energy  Q.  When  the  pulse  width 
increases  from  10  ns  to  300  ns,  the  maximum  temperature  rise  decreases  by  less  than 
0.02%.  The  effects  of  the  pulse  energy  and  pulse  width  on  the  maximum  temperature 
rise  can  be  understood  from  the  adiabatic  model,  i.e.,  Eq.  (4-10).  As  the  beam  diameter 
D increases,  the  maximum  temperature  rise  decreases  by  a factor  of  D2.  This  is  because 
cfi  at  the  center  of  glass  surface  is  proportional  to  the  inverse  of  D2,  see  Eqs.  (3-1 1)  and 
(3-12). 


Axisymmetric  Modeling 

Axisymmetric  Model 

It  takes  about  5 hours  to  obtain  the  temperature  distribution  of  the  glass  and 
copper  for  one  pulse  using  the  three-dimensional  model,  and  it  needs  about  450  Mb  disk 
space  to  save  the  database.  In  order  to  reduce  the  computational  time  and  the  disk  space, 
an  axisymmetric  model  is  developed  to  simulate  the  multiple-pulse  heating  process. 

The  square  glass  and  copper  are  simplified  to  the  circular  disks  with  a radius  of 
1 .6  cm  and  the  laser  beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  perpendicularly,  whose  incident 
angle  and  refractive  angle  are  zeros.  The  heat  generation  rate  (r,z,t)  under  the  normal 
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incidence  of  laser  beam  is  determined  from  Eqs.  (3-1 1)  and  (3-12)  by  setting  0i  and  02  to 
zeros.  Notice  the  reflectance  Rg  in  the  Eq.  (3-12)  is  determined  under  the  condition  of  the 
normal  incidence. 

For  comparison,  the  temperature  history  is  also  studied  when  the  glass  is  heated 
continuously  by  the  average  power  using  the  axisymmetric  model.  The  average  power  is 
calculated  by  Pa  = Q • f and  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  power  is  also  Gaussian 

distribution.  In  the  axisymmetric  model,  the  heat  generation  rate  qj(r,z,  t)  caused  by  the 
average  power  can  be  derived  from  Eqs.  (3-11)  and  (3-12)  by  using  Eq.  (3-4)  under 
conditions  of  0]  and  02  equal  to  zeros. 

In  the  axisymmetric  model,  the  element  sizes  in  the  z direction  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  three-dimensional  model  and  the  element  size  in  the  r direction  is  from  0.02 
to  0.1  cm.  The  axisymmetric  model  is  also  tested  through  performing  the  adiabatic 
modeling  for  pulse  heating  and  average-power  heating.  The  uniform  temperature  rise  of 
the  adiabatic  circular  plates  of  glass  and  copper  is  2.60  K calculated  from  Eq.  (4-9)  when 
the  glass  is  heated  by  a single  pulse  with  pulse  energy  of  5 J.  The  temperature  rise  at  the 
steady  state  for  pulse  heating  and  average-power  heating  are  2.62  K and  2.63  K predicted 
by  the  axisymmetric  model,  respectively.  The  relative  errors  for  pulse  heating  and 
average-power  heating  are  less  than  1.2%.  The  peak  temperature  in  the  first  pulse 
heating  is  calculated  as  165.8  K by  substituting  q]  (0,0,  t)  for  multiple-pulse  heating  in-to 
Eq.  (4-10).  This  peak  temperature  predicted  from  axisymmetric  model  is  160.7  K,  which 
relative  error  is  less  than  3.1%.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  higher  accuracy  by  reducing 
the  element  size  significantly.  Hence,  the  current  element  sizes  and  time  steps  are 
employed  for  modeling  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  laser  heating. 
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Results  and  Discussion 

The  multiple-pulse  heating  is  studied  using  the  axisymmetric  model  with  pulse 
heating  and  average-power  heating.  Figs.  4-6  and  4-7  show  the  temperature  rises  at 
(0,0,0)  and  (0,0,0. 1)  during  the  first  ten  pulses  with  a pulse  energy  Q = 5 J,  width  xp  = 30 
ns,  repetition  rate  f = 50  Hz,  and  beam  diameter  D = 1.0  cm,  together  with  those  for 
continuous  heating  with  an  average  power  Pa  = 250  W.  Notice  that  the  temperature  at  the 
back  surface  of  copper  (0,0,0.12)  is  very  close  to  that  at  (0,0,0. 1).  For  the  pulse  heating, 
the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  goes  up  quickly  in  the  heating  process  of 
each  pulse,  drops  suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooling  process,  and  then  goes  down 
slowly  until  the  next  pulse.  The  temperature  at  (0,0,0)  goes  up  gradually  for  continuous 
heating.  The  maximum  temperature  must  not  exceed  the  damage  threshold,  which  limits 
the  number  of  pulses  that  can  be  measured  by  the  calorimeter.  Because  the  peak 
temperature  is  much  higher  for  the  pulse  heating  than  for  the  average-power  heating  at 
the  first  several  pulses,  the  heat  loss  at  the  glass  surface  is  greater  for  pulse  heating  in  the 
initial  period.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4-6,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  temperature 
rise  for  pulse  heating  and  that  for  average-power  heating  becomes  smaller  with  increase 
of  the  pulse  number.  As  seen  from  the  Fig.  4-7,  the  temperature  of  the  back  surface  for 
multiple-pulse  heating  is  higher  than  that  in  the  average-power  heating  because  the  heat 
conduction  inside  the  glass  is  faster  for  pulse  heating  than  for  continuous  heating. 

The  maximum  temperature  rise  in  the  first  pulse  heating  predicted  by  the 
axisymmetric  model  (at  normal  incidence)  is  161  K which  is  higher  than  that  predicted  by 
the  three-dimensional  model  with  laser  beam  incidence  at  0i  = 30°.  Although  the 
effective  path  length  is  longer  for  oblique  incidence  than  for  normal  incidence,  less 
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energy  is  absorbed  at  the  center  of  glass  surface  due  to  the  decrease  of  energy  flux  on  the 
surface  with  the  increase  of  0i.  (The  effective  path  length  is  z/cos02.)  This  can  also  be 
explained  by  Eq.  (3-12)  that  the  heat  generation  rate  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  is 
proportional  to  cos0t.  Notice  that  the  reflectance  is  almost  the  same  for  0i  = 0°  and  0i  = 
30°.  Hence,  the  absorbed  energy  causes  a lower  heat  generation  rate  near  the  glass 
surface  for  tilted  incidence,  which  in  turn  causes  a lower  temperature  rise  at  the  center  of 
the  glass  surface. 

Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Design 

A modified  design  is  proposed  based  on  the  modeling  results  of  the  volume- 
absorber,  in  which  the  volume  absorber  is  not  optically  thick.  Under  consideration  of  the 
reflection  at  the  interface  and  the  absorption  on  the  copper  surface,  a one-dimensional 
model  is  built  for  the  adiabatic  heating  process  of  the  single  pulse  and  used  to  study  the 
influence  of  the  glass  absorption  coefficient  on  the  maximum  temperature  at  the  centers; 
the  axisymmetric  model  is  extended  to  model  the  temperature  distribution  of  glass  with 
low  absorption  coefficient  for  multiple-pulse  heating.  The  comparison  with  previous 
results  shows  that  the  energy  loss  and  nonequivalence  in  the  proposed  design  are  smaller. 
Hence,  this  proposed  design  can  increase  the  accuracy  and  dynamic  range  of 
calorimeters.  This  work  will  help  the  future  improvement  of  optical  calorimeters  for 
measuring  the  pulse  energy  of  excimer  lasers  in  the  deep  ultraviolet. 

Modeling  of  the  Proposed  Design 

For  the  volume-absorbing  glass  with  absorption  coefficient  of  63  cm-1,  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  is  6.3  times  the  radiation  penetration  depth  (A./47ik).  When  the  laser 
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pulse  is  incident  on  the  volume-absorbing  glass,  almost  all  of  the  transmitted  energy  of 
laser  pulse  is  absorbed  inside  the  glass  and  there  is  a negligible  surface  heating  on  the 
copper  surface  adjoining  the  glass.  The  maximum  temperature  is  on  the  glass  surface  and 
the  temperature  decreases  as  z increases.  It  takes  a long  time  to  transfer  heat  from  the 
glass  to  copper  because  of  the  lower  thermal  conductivity  of  glass.  As  a result,  the 
energy  loss  is  larger  for  pulse  heating  than  for  electrical  heating,  because  in  the  electrical 
calibration  the  highest  temperature  is  located  on  the  back  surface  of  copper  where  the 
electrical  heater  is  attached.  This  will  decrease  the  accuracy  of  the  laser  calorimeter.  The 
high  peak  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  may  limit  the  maximum  measurement  energy, 
and  hence  reduce  the  dynamic  range  of  the  calorimeter.  As  the  absorption  coefficient  of 
the  glass  decreases,  part  of  the  laser  energy  will  penetrate  through  the  glass  and  be 
absorbed  directly  by  the  copper  surface.  Moreover,  some  of  energy  will  be  reflected  by 
the  copper  surface,  resulting  in  additional  heat  generation  inside  the  glass.  This  should 
help  reduce  the  maximum  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  and  heat  losses  from  the  glass 
surface  by  convection  and  radiation  during  pulsed-laser  heating. 

In  the  proposed  design  with  a normal  incidence  of  laser  beam,  the  additional  heat 
generation  rate  q2(r,z,t)  caused  by  the  reflected  energy  from  the  copper  surface  can  be 
derived  from  Eqs.  (3-13)  and  (3-14),  and  heat  flux  q"(r,L1,t)  on  the  interface  can  be 

derived  from  Eqs.  (3-15)  and  (3-16),  by  setting  9i  and  02  to  zeros.  Notice  Rc  is  the 
reflectance  of  the  copper  surface  with  a value  of  0.277. 

For  the  heating  time  of  120  ns,  the  thermal  diffusive  length  in  the  copper  is  3.75 
pm.  Hence,  the  points  beyond  3.75  pm  from  the  center  point  have  little  influence  on  the 
temperature  of  the  center  point.  The  heat  generation  rate  and  heat  flux  change  so  little 
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within  a few  micrometers  from  the  center  point  that  can  be  considered  uniform.  Hence,  a 
one-dimensional  model  is  used  to  study  the  temperature  change  near  the  center  of  the 
laser  beam,  in  which  the  laser  beam  is  incident  normal  to  the  glass  surface.  In  the  one- 
dimensional model,  the  heat  generation  rate  and  the  heat  flux  on  the  copper  surface  in  the 
x-y  plane  are  uniform,  equal  to  the  values  at  the  center;  in  the  glass,  the  element  size  in 
the  z direction  is  0.00 1 cm  for  0 < z < 0.0 1 cm , 0.0 1 cm  for  0.0 1 cm  < z < 0.09  cm , 0.00 1 
cm  for  0.09  cm  < z < 0.099  cm  and  0.0001  cm  for  0.099  cm  < z < 0. 1 cm ; in  the  copper, 
the  element  size  in  the  z direction  is  0.000 1 cm  for  0. 1 cm  < z < 0. 1 0 1 cm , 0.00 1 cm  for 
0.101cm  < z < 0.11cm  and  0.01  cm  for  0.11cm  < z < 0.12cm.  The  smaller  elements 
are  used  around  the  glass-copper  interface  for  the  consideration  of  the  heat  flux  on  the 
copper  surface. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  maximum  temperature  rise  on  the  glass  surface  and  that  on  the  copper  surface 
adjoining  the  glass  are  shown  in  Fig.  4-8  as  functions  of  the  absorption  coefficient  for  Q 
= 5 J,  D = 1 cm  and  tp  = 30  ns.  As  the  absorption  coefficient  decreases,  the  maximum 
temperature  rise  on  the  copper  surface  increases  due  to  surface  heating,  whereas  the 
maximum  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  decreases  due  to  the  redistribution  of  the  heat 
generation  rate.  When  the  absorption  coefficient  becomes  smaller  than  40  cm-1,  the 
maximum  temperature  rise  on  the  copper  surface  is  higher  than  that  on  the  glass  surface. 
Under  such  conditions,  heat  is  transferred  to  copper  rapidly  and  the  energy  loss  on  the 
glass  surface  is  small.  Therefore,  the  accuracy  and  dynamic  range  of  the  calorimeter  can 
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be  improved  by  selecting  an  absorbing  glass  with  smaller  absorption  coefficient  or  simply 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  the  present  design. 

The  temperatures  at  the  centers  of  the  glass  surface  (0,0,0)  and  the  copper  surface 
(0,0,0. 1)  in  the  heating  process  are  shown  in  Fig.  4-9  for  a = 30  cm-1.  The  temperature  of 
the  copper  surface  increases  faster  than  that  of  the  glass  surface  because  of  the  surface 
heating  effect.  Although  the  maximum  temperature  rise  on  the  copper  surface  of  188.5  K 
is  much  higher  than  that  on  the  glass  surface,  it  drops  rapidly  because  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  copper  is  much  greater  than  that  of  glass.  The  temperature  gradient  in  the 
z direction  after  the  heating  process  is  much  less  in  this  case  than  in  the  previous  case 

with  a = 63  cm-1 , see  Fig.  4-5. 

The  axisymmetric  model  has  been  extended  to  study  the  multiple-pulse  heating 
process  for  absorption  coefficients  below  63  cm-1.  In  this  model,  the  heat  flux  on  the 
copper  surface  and  the  additional  heat  generation  rate  caused  by  reflection  from  the 
copper  surface  are  considered  and  the  element  sizes  in  the  z direction  are  same  as  those  in 
the  one-dimensional  model.  This  axisymmetric  model  is  also  tested  using  adiabatic 
analysis.  The  uniform  temperature  predicted  by  the  modeling  is  2.62  K when  glass  is 
heated  by  a single  pulse  with  pulse  energy  of  5 J.  Compared  with  the  theoretical  value 
2.60  K calculated  from  Eq.  (4-9),  the  relative  error  is  less  than  1%. 

Thermal  responses  of  glass  and  copper  to  multiple-pulse  heating  are  predicted 
using  the  axisymmetric  model  for  the  absorption  coefficient  of  glass  a = 30  cm-1  and  the 
same  pulse  parameters  as  those  for  Figs.  4-6  and  4-7.  Figure  4-10  shows  the  temperature 
rises  at  the  centers  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  and  copper  surface  (z  = 0.1)  during  the 
first  five  pulses  heating.  The  results  of  the  axisymmetric  model  and  the  one-dimensional 
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model  are  almost  the  same  in  the  heating  process  of  the  first  pulse.  After  the  heating 
process  of  the  first  pulse,  however,  lateral  heat  conduction  becomes  important  and  the 
one-dimensional  model  fails  to  predict  the  temperature  history  at  the  centerline.  In  the 
heating  process  of  each  pulse,  the  temperature  at  (0,0,0. 1)  increases  and  decreases 
suddenly.  Due  to  the  heat  conduction  from  the  glass  to  copper,  the  temperature  at 
(0,0,0. 1)  increases  slightly  in  the  cooling  process  of  each  pulse.  Compared  to  the 
previous  results  (see  Figs.  4-6  and  4-7),  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface 
is  much  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process  of  each  pulse.  For  example,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  pulse  and  fifth  pulse,  the  temperature  rises  at  (0,0,0)  are  respectively  78  K and 
281  K as  shown  in  Fig.  4-10,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  values  of 
161  K and  462  K in  Fig.  4-6.  Because  of  the  low  thermal  conductivity  of  glass,  the 
temperatures  on  the  glass  surface  do  not  drop  very  much  in  the  cooling  processes. 
Consequently,  the  temperature  at  (0,0,0)  keeps  rising  as  the  number  of  pulse  increases. 
The  maximum  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  exceeds  that  on  the  copper  surface 
(0,0,0. 1)  after  four  pulses.  Hence,  the  damage  threshold  of  glass  limits  the  number  of 
pulses  in  the  multiple-pulse  heating  process.  Further  analysis  of  the  proposed  design  is 
needed  so  that  the  optimized  absorption  coefficient  can  be  determined. 

The  epoxy  between  glass  and  copper  is  not  considered  in  the  thermal  analysis; 
however,  the  thermally  conducting  epoxy  between  glass  and  copper  may  act  as  an  energy 
absorber.  The  high  temperature  predicted  for  multiple-pulse  heating  may  cause  phase 
transition  in  the  glass;  this  is  not  considered  in  the  current  model.  Because  the  pulse 
energy  (Q  = 5 J)  used  in  this  study  is  much  high,  the  nonlinear  effects  caused  by 
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multiphoton  absorption  may  be  significant.  The  effect  of  multiphoton  absorption  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Table  4-1.  Thermophysical  properties  of  the  absorbing  glass  and  copper 


Glass 

Copper 

Thermal  Conductivity, 
k (W/cm-K) 

0.0073 

4.01 

Density,  p (g/cm3) 

2.3 

8.933 

Specific  Heat,  cp  (J/g-K) 

0.7 

0.385 

Total  Emissivity,  e 

0.8 

0.03 

Refractive  Index,  n 

1.5 

0.958 

Extinction  Coefficient,  k 

9.68xl0“5 

1.37 
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Figure  4-1.  Schematic  of  the  193-nm  calorimeter  cavity. 
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Figure  4-2.  Mesh  scheme  on  the  x-y  plane. 


Y ( cm  ) 
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Figure  4-3.  Temperature  contour  of  the  glass  surface  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process, 
showing  temperature  difference  T - To  in  K. 
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Figure  4-4.  Heat  generation  rate  and  temperature  history  at  the  center  point 
of  the  glass  surface  in  the  heating  process. 
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Figure  4-5.  Temperature  histories  on  the  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  and 
along  the  z-axis  (x  = 0,  y = 0). 
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Figure  4-6.  Comparison  of  the  temperature  histories  for  multiple-pulse  heating  and 

average-power  heating  at  glass  surface  (0,0,0). 
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Figure  4-7.  Comparison  of  the  temperature  histories  for  multiple-pulse  heating  and 
average-power  heating  at  copper  surface  (0,0,0. 1). 
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Figure  4-8.  Comparison  of  the  maximum  temperature  rise  at  z = 0 (glass  surface) 
to  that  at  z = 0. 1 cm  (copper  surface). 
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Figure  4-9.  Comparison  of  the  temperature  history  at  (0,  0,  0)  to 
that  at  (0,  0,  0.1)  in  the  heating  process  of  single  pulse. 
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Figure  4-10.  Comparison  of  the  temperature  history  at  (0,  0,  0)  to 
that  at  (0,  0,  0.1)  in  the  heating  process  of  multiple  pulses. 


CHAPTER  5 

MULTIPHOTON  ABSORPTION  IN  VOLUME-ABSORBING  GLASS 


Two-photon  absorption  in  volume-absorbing  materials  may  be  significant  for 
high-power,  short-pulse  excimer  laser  irradiation.  In  this  chapter,  the  laser  intensity  in 
ultraviolet  (UV)  absorbing  glass  with  one-  and  two-photon  absorption  is  derived,  and  the 
effects  of  two-photon  absorption  on  the  intensity  propagation  and  the  penetration  depth 
are  investigated.  The  temperature  histories  for  single-  and  multiple-pulse  heating  are 
predicted  using  an  axisymmetric  model  with  one-  and  two-photon  absorption.  The  heat 
generation  rate  caused  by  one-  and  two-photon  absorption  is  determined  for  pulsed  laser 
heating  with  Gaussian  distributions  in  both  space  and  time.  The  results  show  that  the 
two-photon  absorption  can  compress  the  volume-absorbing  effect  to  surface  absorption 
and  increase  the  peak  temperature  on  the  glass  surface.  This  will  reduce  the  damage 
threshold,  increase  the  energy  loss,  and  reduce  the  accuracy  of  pulsed-laser  calorimeters. 
It  is  expected  that  a better  understanding  of  the  thermal  response  of  the  volume-absorbing 
materials  under  excimer  laser  irradiation  will  yield  improvements  in  the  future  design  of 
pulsed-laser  calorimeters. 

Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapters,  the  thermal  responses  of  volume-absorbing  glass  under 
single-  and  multiple-pulse  heating  have  been  studied;  the  temperature  history  and 
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distribution  were  predicted  and  compared  with  those  under  continuous-wave  laser 
heating;  furthermore,  the  influence  of  the  glass  absorption  coefficient  on  the  absorbed 
laser  energy  distribution  was  also  investigated.  However,  the  nonlinear  behavior  due  to 
multiphoton  absorption  was  not  considered,  which  may  be  significant  at  high  laser 
intensities.  Multiphoton  absorption  has  been  studied  by  many  researchers  in  recent  years 
along  with  the  development  of  high-power,  short-pulse  lasers.  Taylor  et  al.  (1988) 
measured  the  two-photon  absorption  coefficient  at  248  nm  wavelength  for  a number  of 
window  materials  including  fused  silica  and  CaF2.  Longtin  and  Tien  (1997)  investigated 
the  mechanisms  of  multiphoton  absorption  in  liquids  and  developed  a thermal  model 
from  microscopic  considerations.  Kittlemann  and  Ringling  (1994)  measured  the 
intensity-dependent  transmission  properties  and  two-photon  absorption  coefficients  of 
window  materials  for  193  nm  excimer  laser  irradiation.  Brimacombe  et  al.  (1989) 
measured  the  two-photon  absorption  coefficient  of  fused  silica  fibers  at  several  excimer 
laser  wavelengths.  The  two-photon  absorption  at  193  nm  has  been  shown  to  cause  color 
center  formation  (additional  absorption)  and  densification  (change  in  optical  path  length) 
in  synthetic  fused  silica  (Seward  III  et  al.,  1997;  Mann  and  Eva,  1998).  Under  the 
irradiation  of  193  nm  excimer  lasers  with  high  pulse  energy  and  short  pulse  duration,  the 
two-photon  absorption  in  the  UV-absorbing  glass  may  significantly  influence  the  thermal 
behavior  of  the  pulsed-laser  calorimeters. 

Laser  Intensity  and  Penetration  Depth 

The  single-photon  and  two-photon  absorption  mechanisms  are  shown 
schematically  in  Fig.  5-1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  single-photon  absorption  is  due  to  the 
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trap-site  ionization  and  the  two-photon  absorption  excites  electrons  from  the  valence 
band  to  the  conduction  band  (Taylor  et  al.,  1988;  Weitzman  and  Osterberg,  1996).  The 
probability  of  multiphoton  absorption  increases  with  the  photon  energy,  which  is 
determined  by  the  laser  wavelength.  The  band  gap  of  fused  silica  is  on  the  order  of  10 
eV  (Weitzman  and  Osterberg,  1996),  while  the  photon  energy  is  6.4  eV  at  the  wavelength 
of  1 93  nm.  Hence,  two-photon  absorption  can  exist  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  under 
193  nm  excimer  laser  irradiation.  Because  two-photon  absorption  is  intensity  dependent, 
it  becomes  significant  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  for  high-power,  short-pulse 
irradiation. 

The  thermal  model  of  the  volume-absorbing  glass  and  copper  disks  involved  in 
this  study  is  shown  in  Fig.  5-2.  The  radius  of  the  glass  and  copper  is  1.6  cm,  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  is  0. 1 cm,  and  the  thickness  of  the  copper  is  0.02  cm.  The  laser 
beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  normally,  and  most  of  the  laser  energy  is  transmitted 
into  the  glass  and  absorbed  inside  the  glass.  In  the  volume-absorbing  glass,  the  laser 
intensity  attenuation  in  the  direction  of  propagation  (z  direction)  due  to  one-  and  two- 
photon  absorption  is  governed  by  the  following  equation  (Weitzman  and  Osterberg, 
1996) 

= -al-pl3  (5-1) 

dz 

where  I is  the  laser  intensity,  a is  the  one-photon  absorption  coefficient,  and  p is  the  two- 
photon  absorption  coefficient.  In  Eq.  (5-1),  it  is  assumed  that  the  glass  is  optically  thick 
(opaque)  to  the  incident  radiation  (an  assumption  that  will  be  justified  later).  By 
integrating  Eq.  (5-1),  the  laser  intensity  distribution  in  the  z direction  is  obtained  as 
(Zhang  and  Chen,  2001) 
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I(z)  = 


aloe’32 


a + pi0(l-e~) 


(5-2) 


where  Io  is  the  transmitted  intensity  at  the  incident  surface.  For  the  glass  material  with  a 
refractive  index  of  approximately  1.5,  the  reflectivity  of  glass  is  calculated  to  be  0.04, 
indicating  that  the  transmitted  intensity  is  96%  of  the  incident  intensity  at  the  glass 
surface. 

The  penetration  depth  8 is  defined  as  the  distance  z at  which  I(z)/Io  is  equal  to  1/e. 
For  one-photon  absorption,  the  penetration  depth  is  equal  to  1/a  and  is  independent  of  the 
laser  intensity.  When  the  laser  beam  is  subject  to  one-  and  two-photon  absorption,  the 
penetration  depth  is  derived  from  Eq.  (5-2)  as 


5 = -ln(-e-PI° /a-) 
a l + pi0/a 


(5-3) 


The  penetration  depth  will  decrease  as  the  one-photon  and  two-photon  absorption 
coefficients  increase. 

In  the  present  study,  the  value  of  a = 63  cm-1  is  used  for  the  one-photon 
absorption  coefficient  of  the  glass  material.  Without  the  two-photon  absorption,  the 
internal  transmittance  is  less  than  0.2%;  hence  the  optically  thick  assumption  required  for 
Eq.  (5-1)  is  appropriate.  Brimacombe  et  al.  (1989)  measured  two-photon  absorption 
coefficients  of  glass  fibers  and  obtained  P = 1.8  x 10-9  cm/W  for  a = 5.4  x 10-3  cm-1. 
The  one-photon  absorption  coefficient  of  the  glass  used  in  the  present  study  is  4 orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  that  for  the  glass  fibers  studied  in  (Brimacombe  et  al.,  1989).  The 
two-photon  absorption  coefficient  could  increase  by  the  same  orders  of  magnitude  as  the 
one-photon  absorption  coefficient.  Because  data  on  the  two-photon  absorption 
coefficient  for  the  UV-absorbing  glass  is  not  available,  in  the  present  study,  the  effect  of 
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the  two-photon  absorption  is  investigated  by  varying  (3  from  0 to  10  5 cm/W.  Figure  5-3 
shows  the  intensity  distribution  calculated  from  Eq.  (5-2)  in  the  0.1  cm  thick  glass  with  Io 
= 10  W/cm  . If  there  is  only  one-photon  absorption  (p  = 0),  the  laser  intensity  decays 
exponentially.  It  can  be  seen  from  Eqs.  (5-1)  and  (5-2)  that  the  two-photon  absorption 
will  not  be  so  important  when  pi0/a«l.  For  P = 10”8  cm/W,  (pi0 /a  = 0.16 ),  the 

intensity  distribution  deviates  slightly  from  the  exponential  decay.  Further  increase  of 
the  two-photon  absorption  coefficient  causes  the  intensity  to  decay  much  faster  and  the 
distribution  to  deviate  significantly  from  the  single  exponential  function.  When  p = 1(T5 
cm/W,  pi0  / a = 1 60  and  hence  the  absorption  process  is  dominated  by  two-photon 
absorption.  For  p = 1(T5  cm/W  about  90%  of  the  laser  energy  is  absorbed  within  a 10  pm 
thickness;  whereas  for  P = 0 only  10%  of  the  laser  energy  is  absorbed  within  the  same 
thickness.  Therefore,  the  volume-absorbing  effect  is  compressed  to  surface  absorption 
when  two-photon  absorption  dominates. 

The  penetration  depth  is  reduced  with  two-photon  absorption.  Figure  5-4  shows 
the  ratio  of  the  penetration  depth  considering  two-photon  absorption  calculated  from  Eq. 
(5-3)  to  80  =l/a  (without  two-phonon  absorption),  as  a function  of  the  dimensionless 

parameter  pi0/a.  The  penetration  depth  decreases  rapidly  as  (pi0/a)  increases.  The 
normalized  penetration  depth  5/80  becomes  0.1  for  pl0  / a = 15  and  0.02  for  pi0/a  = 

84.  The  penetration  depth  is  plotted  as  a function  of  the  laser  intensity  for  different  p 
values,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5-5,  with  the  same  one-photon  absorption  as  in  Fig.  5-3.  At  high 
laser  intensity,  the  penetration  depth  can  be  significantly  reduced  with  two-photon 
absorption.  For  relatively  low  two-photon  absorption  coefficients  (P  < 10”8  cm/W),  the 
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penetration  depth  decreases  slightly  with  increasing  laser  intensity.  For  high  two-photon 
absorption  coefficients,  the  penetration  depth  decreases  rapidly  as  the  laser  intensity 
increases.  When  (3  = 10”5  cm/W,  the  penetration  depth  drops  from  159  pm  (I0  = 0)  to  2 

pm  at  I0  = 109  W/cm2  and  to  0.2  pm  at  I0  = 1010  W/cm2.  Hence,  the  volume-absorbing 

effect  can  be  compressed  to  surface  absorption  with  two-photon  absorption  at  sufficiently 
high  laser  intensities. 


The  Axisymmetric  Heating  Model 

A finite  element  model  has  been  developed  to  study  the  temperature  distribution 
in  the  laser  calorimeter  (see  Fig.  5-2).  In  this  model,  it  is  assumed  that  the  laser  intensity 
follows  Gaussian  distributions  in  both  time  and  space.  Hence,  the  transmitted  intensity  Io 
at  the  incident  glass  surface  (z  = 0)  can  be  expressed  as 


(1-R„)Q  2 /l.2  t \2  / 2 

t (r  ft--— p_r  /b  /i 

3/2i2  6 6 

n b x 


(5-4) 


where  Rg  is  the  reflectance  at  the  glass  surface  (Rg  = 0.04),  Q is  the  energy  per  pulse,  tm  is 
the  time  at  which  the  power  is  maximum,  b is  related  to  the  full  width  at  half  maximum 

(FWHM)  beam  diameter  D by  D = 2bVln2  , and  x is  related  to  the  FWHM  pulse  width 
by  x = 2xVln2  . 


When  the  laser  beam  propagates  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass,  its  energy  is 
absorbed  due  to  the  one-  and  two-photon  absorption.  The  absorbed  laser  energy  is 
treated  as  an  internal  heat  generation  source  in  the  thermal  modeling,  and  hence, 

a2I0(a  + (3I0)e'az 


q,(r,z,t)  = 


[a  + (3I0(l-e_az)]2 


(5-5) 
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where  I0  = I0(r,t)  given  in  Eq.  (5-4).  Although  the  Gaussian  distribution  extends  from 
- oo  to  + oo  , it  decreases  quickly  away  from  the  peak.  In  the  two-dimensional  modeling, 
the  heat  generation  rate  is  computed  for  r < 2D  and  from  tm  - 2xp  to  tm  + 2xp,  and  it  is 

set  to  be  zero  otherwise.  The  spatial  distribution  for  a typical  193  nm  excimer  laser  is 
Gaussian  in  one  direction  and  uniform  in  the  other  direction.  In  the  present  study, 
however,  an  axisymmetric  Gaussian  distribution  is  used  to  simplify  the  modeling. 

In  the  heating  model,  the  thermal  conductivity,  density,  and  specific  heat  of  the 
glass  are  taken  from  Table  4-1  as  k = 0.73  W/m-K,  p = 2300  kg/m3,  and  cp  = 700  J/kg-K, 
respectively.  The  copper  plate  attached  to  the  volume-absorbing  glass  is  also  involved  in 
the  two-dimensional  modeling  without  considering  the  thermal  contact  resistance.  The 
thermal  conductivity,  density,  and  specific  heat  of  copper  are  k = 401  W/m-K,  p = 8933 
kg/m  and  cp  = 385  J/kg-K  from  Table  4-1,  respectively.  In  the  modeling,  thermal 
properties  of  the  glass  and  copper  are  treated  as  constants  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  The 
Fourier's  heat  conduction  equations  are  solved  using  the  heat  generation  rate  given  by  Eq. 
(5-5).  The  convection  and  radiation  conditions  are  modeled  using  a convection 
coefficient  of  8 W/m  -K  and  emissivity  of  0.8  for  the  glass  surface  and  0.01  for  the  gold- 
coated  copper  surface,  which  are  same  as  those  in  Chapter  4.  The  initial  temperature  of 
the  glass  and  copper  is  equal  to  the  ambient  temperature  To,  which  is  set  as  300  K.  The 
time  at  peak  power  for  the  mth  pulse  is  tm  = 2xp  +(m-l)/f , where  f is  the  repetition 

rate  (number  of  pulses  per  second).  The  temperature  distribution  and  history  are  modeled 
at  different  two-photon  absorption  coefficients  (p  = 0,  10~7,  and  10”6  cm/W)  with  the 
one-photon  absorption  coefficient  fixed  at  63  cm-1. 
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The  element  sizes  and  time  steps  are  carefully  selected  and  tested  for  numerical 
convergence.  For  the  glass,  the  element  size  in  the  z direction  increases  from  2 pm  at  the 
glass  surface  (z  = 0)  to  100  pm  at  the  interface  (z  = 0.1  cm).  For  the  copper,  there  is  only 
one  layer  of  elements  with  a thickness  of  0.02  cm.  Because  the  process  during  a single- 
pulse laser  heating  (120  ns)  is  essentially  adiabatic,  the  peak  temperature  rise  ATg  at  the 
center  of  the  glass  surface  can  simply  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  the  following  equation: 

ATg=— !—  f'*!''q,(0, 0,t)dt  (5-6) 

(Pcp)g 

After  the  single-pulse  heating  (with  a laser  pulse  width  xp  = 15  ns,  beam  diameter  D = 0.5 
cm,  and  pulse  energy  Q = 1 J),  the  peak  temperature  predicted  by  the  finite  element 
model  is  0.9%,  1.2%,  and  4.4%  lower  than  those  calculated  from  Eq.  (5-6)  for  (3  = 0, 
10-7,  and  10~6  cm/W,  respectively.  The  difference  is  caused  by  the  use  of  uniform  heat 
generation  rate  in  each  element  and  the  element  size  in  the  numerical  model.  When  the 
element  size  is  further  reduced,  the  peak  temperatures  get  closer  to  the  theoretical  values 
with  the  expense  of  an  increased  computational  time.  Variable  time  steps  are  used  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  process,  and  a very  small  time  step  is  used  at  the  transition  from  the 
heating  process  to  the  cooling  process  for  numerical  stability.  An  adiabatic  analysis  is 
further  used  to  test  the  amount  of  energy  deposited  in  the  heating  model.  Under  adiabatic 
conditions,  the  relative  errors  between  the  temperature  rise  calculated  theoretically  and 
that  predicted  by  the  finite  element  model  are  less  than  0.5%  for  (3  = 0,  10~7,  and  10”6 


cm/W. 
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Results  of  the  Numerical  Modeling 

The  analysis  of  laser  intensity  and  penetration  depth  shows  that  more  energy  is 
absorbed  near  the  surface  due  to  the  two-photon  absorption,  which  should  result  in  a 
higher  peak  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface.  The  peak  temperature  for  a 
single-pulse  heating  is  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  and  can  be  calculated  from  Eq. 
(5-6).  The  results  for  various  two-photon  absorption  coefficients  at  pulse  energies  from 
0.1  to  5 J are  shown  in  Fig.  5-6,  where  xp  = 15  ns  and  D = 0.5  cm.  With  only  one-photon 
absorption  (p  = 0),  the  peak  temperature  is  a linear  function  of  the  pulse  energy.  The 
nonlinear  dependence  of  the  peak  temperature  on  pulse  energy  is  clearly  seen  with  two- 
photon  absorption,  especially  at  low  pulse  energies.  For  larger  p,  the  peak  temperature 
increases  with  the  pulse  energy  much  faster  and  reaches  some  threshold  temperature  at 
much  lower  pulse  energies.  The  threshold  temperature  may  be  determined  by  the  phase 
transformation  temperature,  which  is  between  800  - 1000  K for  fused  silica.  At 
temperatures  greater  than  the  transformation  temperature,  the  glass  undergoes  a phase 
transformation  from  the  brittle  behavior  to  viscous-liquid  behavior.  At  Q = 0.5  J,  the 
peak  temperature  rise  is  69  K for  p = 0 and  926  K for  P = 1(T5  cm/W.  The  strong  two- 
photon  absorption  can  significantly  reduce  the  damage  threshold  of  the  volume-absorbing 
glass  and  hence  decrease  the  dynamic  range  of  laser  calorimeters.  Note  that  the  predicted 
high  temperatures  are  merely  indicative  because  of  the  use  of  constant  properties  without 
considering  phase  transformation.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  two-photon 
absorption  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  is  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  damage  and  to 
reduce  excessive  surface  heating. 
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The  effect  of  two-photon  absorption  on  the  temperature  distribution  and  history 
for  single-  and  multiple-pulse  laser  heating  is  studied  using  the  axisymmetric  model.  The 
temperature  histories  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  and  center  of  the  glass-copper 

n zr 

interface  for  a single  pulse  heating  are  shown  in  Fig.  5-7,  for  (3  = 0,  10  , and  10  cm/W. 
In  all  cases,  the  temperatures  increase  slowly  in  the  first  20  ns  because  of  the  relatively 
low  laser  intensity  and  rapidly  from  20  to  40  ns,  noting  that  the  peak  laser  intensity  is  at 
tm  = 2xp  = 30ns.  The  temperatures  change  little  after  40  ns.  For  p = 10“6  cm/W,  the 

maximum  temperature  rise  at  the  glass  surface  is  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  that  for 
P = 0.  At  the  center  of  the  glass-copper  interface,  however,  the  temperature  is  lower  for  P 
= 10”6  cm/W  than  for  P = 0.  This  is  because  more  energy  is  deposited  near  the  glass 
surface  and  the  ineffective  heat  transfer  by  the  glass  whose  thermal  conductivity  is  small. 
It  can  be  concluded  that  the  temperature  gradient  in  the  glass  is  increased  by  the  two- 
photon  absorption. 

The  temperature  histories  for  multiple-pulse  heating  are  shown  in  Fig.  5-8,  where 
the  pulse  parameters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Fig.  5-7  with  a repetition  rate  f = 100 
Hz.  The  peak  temperature  for  p = 10”6  cm/W  is  much  higher  than  those  for  p = 0 and 
10-7  cm/W  and  increases  as  the  number  of  pulses  increases.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
cooling  process,  the  temperature  drops  much  more  for  P = 10-6  cm/W  than  for  the  other 
cases  due  to  heat  conduction,  as  well  as  convection  and  radiation  losses  at  the  glass 
surface.  The  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass-copper  interface  increases  slightly 
during  the  first  10  pulses.  The  temperature  at  the  interface  is  lower  for  p - 10  6 cm/W 
than  for  the  other  cases.  The  excess  temperature  rise  at  the  glass  surface  due  to  the  two- 
photon  absorption  may  cause  extra  heat  loss  (by  convection  and  radiation  at  the  surface) 
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as  compared  with  the  volume-absorbing  process.  The  extra  heat  loss  can  introduce 
nonequivalence  between  the  laser  heating  and  the  electrical  heating;  this  will 
subsequently  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the  laser  calorimeter. 
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Figure  5-1.  Schematic  of  the  band  structure  of  fused  silica. 
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Figure  5-2.  Schematic  of  the  thermal  model  (not  to  scale). 
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Figure  5-3.  Intensity  distribution  in  the  z direction 
for  different  two-photon  absorption  coefficients. 
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Figure  5-4.  The  normalized  penetration  depth  as  a function  of  pio/a. 
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Figure  5-5.  The  penetration  depth  versus  laser  intensity 
for  different  two-photon  absorption  coefficients. 


Figure  5-6.  Peak  temperature  rise  versus  the  pulse  energy  for 
different  two-photon  absorption  coefficients. 
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Figure  5-7.  Temperature  histories  for  single-pulse  heating  with  two-photon  absorption 
at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  (upper),  and  center  of  the  glass-copper  interface  (lower). 
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Figure  5-8.  Temperature  histories  for  multiple-pulse  heating  with  two-photon  absorption 
at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  (upper),  and  center  of  the  interface  (lower). 


CHAPTER  6 

PARAMETRIC  STUDY  OF  EXCIMER  LASER  CALORIMETERS 


The  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  heat  transfer  mechanisms  for 
electrical  heating  and  laser  heating.  Following  the  previous  model  with  high  pulse 
energy,  the  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating  are  modeled  under  the  actual  operation 
conditions  with  low  energy  level.  This  study  is  helpful  to  understand  the  thermal 
mechanisms  in  the  calorimeter  and  to  improve  the  future  design  of  calorimeters. 

The  Finite  Element  Model 

The  thermal  responses  of  a thin  glass  plate  with  high  absorption  coefficient  and 
copper  is  studied  under  pulsed-laser  heating,  average-power  laser  heating,  and  electrical 
heating.  Because  the  number  of  pulses  can  be  up  to  4000  in  the  laser  heating,  it  takes 
tremendous  time  to  model  the  transient  temperature  distribution  in  the  whole  calorimeter. 
Therefore,  the  axisymmetric  finite  element  model  developed  in  Chapter  4 is  adopted  for 
the  present  study.  As  shown  in  Fig.  6-1,  the  glass  plate  is  assumed  circular  with  a radius 
of  1.6  cm,  only  a gold-coated  copper  disk  with  the  same  radius  as  the  glass  plate  is 
included,  and  an  electrical  heater  with  0.25  cm  radius  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
copper  plate.  The  absorption  coefficient  of  glass  is  100  cnT1  and  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  is  0.05  cm.  These  are  believed  to  be  close  to  the  real  values  of  the  glass  used  in  the 
calorimeter.  The  thermal  conductivity,  density,  and  specific  heat  of  the  glass  and  copper 
are  same  as  those  in  Table  4-1.  The  laser  is  assumed  normally  incident  on  the  glass  disk. 
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Furthermore,  the  temporal  distribution  of  pulse  power  is  considered  as  a step  function 
instead  of  the  Gaussian  distribution  for  simplification  of  the  modeling  of  the  heating 
process. 

The  front  surface  of  glass  and  the  back  surface  of  copper  are  subject  to  convection 
and  radiation  heat  transfer  with  a convection  coefficient  of  8 W/m2  K (Incropera  and 
DeWitt,  1996)  and  an  emissivity  of  0.8  for  the  glass  surface  (Touloukian  and  DeWitt, 
1972)  and  0.01  for  the  gold-coated  copper  surface  given  by  the  project  leader  of  NIST. 
The  side  surfaces  of  glass  and  copper  are  adiabatic,  so  that  the  predicted  temperature  is 
the  highest.  The  effect  of  the  side  surfaces  can  be  further  studied  by  assuming  a 
convection  boundary  condition  with  a convection  coefficient  from  0 (adiabatic  limit)  to  oo 
(isothermal  limit).  Three  heating  methods  are  considered:  pulsed-laser  heating  for  up  to 
240  pulses,  average-power  laser  heating  with  the  same  spatial  distribution  of  the  absorbed 
laser  energy,  and  electrical  heating  with  the  average  power  deposited  uniformly  over  the 
electrical  heater. 

For  the  pulse  heating  and  average-power  heating,  the  heat  generation  rate  in  the 
glass  plate  caused  by  the  absorbed  laser  energy  can  be  expressed  as  (Chen  et  al.,  2000) 

q,(r,z)  = C e~r2/bVa'z  (6-1) 


where  r and  z are  the  spatial  coordinates,  and 

a(l-Rg)Pa 

rcb2 


(6-2) 


where  Pa  is  the  average  laser  power.  To  model  the  pulse  heating,  the  average  laser  power 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  energy  per  pulse  (Q)  by  the  FWHM  pulse  width  xp  because 
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the  laser  pulse  is  modeled  as  a step  function  of  width  xp.  To  model  the  average-power 
heating,  the  laser  power  is  determined  by  multiplying  Q by  the  pulse  repetition  rate  f.  In 
the  electrical  heating,  the  total  heating  power  of  (1  - Rg)Q  • f is  uniformly  applied  to  the 

back  surface  of  the  copper  within  a radius  of  0.25  cm. 

The  reflectivity  is  0.04  for  normal  incidence  when  the  refractive  index  of  glass  is 
taken  to  be  1.5,  indicating  that  96%  pulse  energy  is  transmitted  into  and  absorbed  by  the 
glass.  Note  that  the  intensity  on  the  glass-copper  interface  is  less  than  1%  of  the  intensity 
on  the  glass  surface.  The  reflectance  of  the  glass  surface  is  set  to  be  zero  since  only  the 
absorbed  laser  energy  is  compared  with  the  electrical  heating.  For  typical  calibration 
experiments,  xp  = 15  ns,  D = 5 mm,  and  f = 100  Hz.  Various  energies  per  pulse  are  used 
in  the  calibration,  from  50  mJ  down  to  0.01  mJ.  For  the  pulsed-laser  heating,  the  input 
energy  is  limited  to  12  J and  the  heating  time  is  limited  to  40  s.  Hence,  the  heating  time 
is  40  s for  Q < 3 mJ,  12  s for  Q = 10  mJ,  and  2.4  s for  Q = 50  mJ. 

The  axisymmetric  finite  element  model  was  built  using  ANSYS19  version  5.6  and 
executed  on  a 600  MHz  personal  computer.  The  element  sizes  and  time  steps  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  tested  to  correctly  model  the  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating 
processes  within  a reasonable  amount  of  computational  time.  Variable  time  steps  are  also 
used  for  solution  convergence.  The  initial  temperatures  of  glass  and  copper  are  equal  to 
the  ambient  temperature  To  = 300  K and  the  modeling  result  is  represented  as  the 


temperature  rise  T - To. 
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Results  and  Discussion 

Laser  Heating 

For  pulsed-laser  heating  with  a pulse  energy  of  50  mJ  and  a repetition  rate  of  100 
Hz,  the  maximum  energy  of  12  J limits  the  number  of  pulses  to  240  pulses,  which  takes 
only  2.4  s,  while  the  cooling  process  is  modeled  up  to  40  s.  The  calculated  temperature 
rises  at  the  centers  and  edges  of  the  glass  surface  and  copper  surface  are  shown  in  Fig.  6- 
2,  where  G and  C denote  glass  and  copper,  respectively.  The  temperature  rise  is  the 
highest  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  because  of  the  Gaussian  distribution  (in  the  r 
direction)  and  the  exponential  decay  (in  the  z direction)  of  the  heat  generation  rate  in  the 
glass.  The  temperature  of  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  increases  quickly  at  the 
beginning  and  slowly  near  the  end  of  the  heating  process  (t  = 2.4  s),  because  of  the 
increased  heat  losses  by  convection  and  radiation  at  the  glass  surface  and  heat  conduction 
to  other  part  of  the  glass  and  copper.  There  is  a large  temperature  difference  between  the 
G-center  and  C-center  because  of  the  low  thermal  conductivity  of  glass.  The  heat 
conduction  in  copper  is  much  larger  than  that  from  glass  to  copper;  therefore,  the 
temperature  at  C-center  drops  almost  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  G-center.  The 
temperatures  at  the  edges  continue  to  increase  until  they  reach  almost  the  same 
temperature  as  the  centers.  During  and  immediately  following  the  heating  process,  the 
temperature  at  the  C-edge  is  slightly  higher  than  that  at  the  G-edge,  indicating  that  heat  is 
transferred  from  glass  to  copper  near  the  center  and  from  copper  to  glass  near  the  edge. 
At  about  8 to  10  s after  the  power  is  turned  off,  the  temperature  distribution  becomes 
almost  one-dimensional,  with  negligible  gradient  in  the  r direction  (the  temperature 
gradient  in  the  z direction  is  also  very  small).  The  highest  temperature  is  inside  the  glass. 
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The  temperatures  at  the  copper  surface  are  slightly  higher  than  those  at  the  glass  surface 
because  radiative  heat  loss  is  greater  at  the  glass  surface. 

To  study  the  effect  of  pulse  repetition  rate,  the  pulsed-laser  heating  with  a pulse 
energy  of  50  mJ  and  a repetition  rate  of  20  Hz  is  modeled  and  shown  in  Fig.  6-3.  Figure 
6-3  and  Fig.  6-2  show  that  the  temperature  rise  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  is  much 
smaller  for  f = 20  Hz.  For  each  pulse,  the  temperature  rise  in  the  heating  process  is  the 
same  but  the  cooling  process  is  longer  for  a lower  repetition  rate.  Hence,  the  maximum 
temperature  rise  is  reduced  from  about  1 19  K for  f = 100  Hz  to  37  K for  f = 20  Hz. 

For  pulse  energies  below  50  mJ,  there  are  400  to  4000  pulses  and  the  heating 
process  takes  up  to  40  s.  In  order  to  reduce  the  computational  time  to  a reasonable 
amount,  the  heating  process  is  modeled  with  a average  power.  The  spatial  distribution  of 
the  heat  generation  rate  is  the  same  as  for  pulsed-laser  heating.  During  the  heating 
process,  the  heat  generation  rate  is  calculated  from  Eq.  (6-1)  with  the  average  power 
Pa  = Q • f . This  model  is  validated  by  comparing  with  the  results  for  corresponding 

pulsed-laser  heating  at  Q = 50  mJ.  Figure  6-4  shows  the  temperature  histories  for 
average-power  laser  heating  with  Pa=5W  (corresponding  to  Q = 50  mJ  and  f = 100  Hz) 
and  Pa  = 1 W (corresponding  to  Q = 50  mJ  and  f = 20  Hz,  or  Q = 10  mJ  and  f = 100  Hz). 
In  the  heating  process,  the  temperature  at  G-center  for  average-power  laser  heating  lies 
between  the  peak  and  valley  of  the  temperature  curve  for  the  corresponding  pulse 
heating.  The  temperature  at  C-center  is  slightly  lower  for  average-power  heating  than  for 
pulse  heating  in  the  initial  period,  presumably  because  the  higher  peak  temperatures  in 
the  pulse  heating  process  lead  to  faster  heat  diffusion.  The  temperature  changes  in  the 
cooling  process  are  very  similar  for  both  average-power  heating  and  pulse  heating. 
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The  temperature  histories  for  the  average-power  laser  heating  corresponding  to  1 
mJ  pulse  energy  are  shown  in  Fig.  6-5a.  The  power-on  period  is  40  s with  a total  energy 
input  of  4 J and  the  cooling  process  lasts  till  80  s.  After  the  sharp  increase  of  the 
temperatures  at  the  centers,  the  temperature  gradients  in  the  glass  and  copper  are  almost 
constant  in  the  heating  process.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cooling  process,  the  temperatures 
at  the  centers  drop  quickly  to  almost  the  same  as  those  at  the  edges.  In  the  cooling 
process,  the  temperature  is  nearly  uniform  in  the  glass  and  copper.  The  temperature 
history  for  average-power  laser  heating  corresponding  to  pulse  energies  below  1 mJ  is 
also  studied.  The  temperature  rises  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process  (t  = 40  s)  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6-5b  as  functions  of  the  average  power.  The  temperature  rise  increases  linearly 
when  Pa  is  changed  from  1 mW  to  100  mW  (corresponding  to  Q = 10  pJ  to  1 mJ  for  f = 
100  Hz).  Because  the  maximum  temperature  at  the  glass  surface  is  only  304.5  K,  the 
nonlinear  effect  caused  by  radiative  heat  loss  is  small.  The  radiative  heat  transfer 
coefficient  at  the  glass  surface  changes  from  4.90  to  5.01  W/m2-K,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  glass  surface  is  increased  from  300  to  304.5  K. 

Electrical  Heating 

In  this  study,  the  heating  power  is  applied  to  the  copper  surface  as  a uniform  heat 
flux  with  a radius  of  0.25  cm  to  model  the  electrical  heating  process.  The  power  and 
heating  time  are  the  same  as  those  for  average-power  laser  heating. 

The  temperature  histories  under  both  convective  and  radiative  boundary 
conditions  for  electrical  powers  of  5 W,  1 W,  and  0.1  W are  shown  in  Fig.  6-6.  These 
powers  correspond  to  pulse  energies  of  50  mJ,  10  mJ,  and  1 mJ,  respectively,  at  a 
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repetition  rate  of  1 00  Hz.  The  peak  temperature  is  at  C-center,  which  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  at  G-center.  For  Pe  = 5 W,  the  temperatures  at  the  centers  increase  rapidly  in  the 
heating  process.  For  Pe  = 1 W and  0.1  W,  the  temperatures  at  the  centers  increase  rapidly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  heating  process  and  then  increases  gradually  as  the  entire  sample 
heats  up.  As  the  cooling  process  starts,  the  temperature  at  the  copper  surface  drops  faster 
than  that  at  the  glass  surface  because  of  lateral  heat  diffusion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  temperature  at  C-center  actually  falls  below  that  at  G-center  as  seen  from  Fig.  6-6. 
After  the  initial  cooling  period,  the  temperature  gradients  in  the  glass  and  copper  are 
small  and  the  temperature  decreases  gradually.  The  cooling  curve  is  very  similar  to  those 
for  the  laser  heating. 

The  comparison  between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  the  corresponding  average- 
power  laser  heating  indicates  they  may  have  the  same  calibration  factors.  The  different 
temperature  distribution  between  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating  suggests  the 
nonequivalence  exists  for  the  laser  calorimeter.  These  issues  are  investigated  in  the  neat 
two  chapters. 
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Figure  6-1.  Schematic  of  the  end  plate  of  the  cavity  (upper) 
and  the  axisymmetric  model  (lower). 
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Figure  6-2.  Temperature  histories  for  a pulse  energy  of  50  mJ  and  a repetition  rate  of 
100  Hz  in  the  heating  and  cooling  process  (upper)  and  the  initial  heating  period  (lower). 
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Figure  6-3.  Temperature  rises  for  pulsed-laser  heating  with  a repetition  rate  of  20  Hz. 
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Figure  6-4.  Temperature  histories  for  average-power  heating 
with  laser  powers  of  (upper)  5 W and  (lower)  1 W. 
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Figure  6-5.  (a)  Temperature  history  for  average-power  heating  at  a pulse  energy  of  1 mJ; 
(b)  Temperature  rises  at  40  s for  different  pulse  energies. 
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Figure  6-6.  Temperature  histories  for  electrical  heating 
with  heating  powers  of  5 W (upper),  1 W (middle),  and  0. 1 W (lower). 


CHAPTER  7 

AXISYMETRIC  MODELING  OF  THE  CALORIMETER  CAVITY 


A simplified  axisymmetric  model  of  the  cavity  is  built  to  study  the  thermal 
response  of  the  full  cavity  in  the  193  nm  pulsed-laser  calorimeter.  The  relative  difference 
between  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  laser  heating  is  analyzed,  and  a small 
relative  value  between  them  is  predicted.  The  feasibility  of  predicting  the  calibration 
factor  for  pulsed-laser  heating  through  the  corresponding  average-power  laser  heating  is 
verified.  This  work  is  very  helpful  for  the  three-dimensional  full  cavity  modeling. 

Axisymmetric  Model  of  the  Cavity 

Calorimeters  for  measuring  energy  of  193  nm  excimer  lasers  have  been  built  at 
NIST.  In  the  193  nm  laser  calorimeter,  an  absorbing  cavity  made  of  thin  copper  plate 
(about  0.145  mm  thick)  is  suspended  in  an  isothermal  heat  sink  by  4 supports  (see  Fig.  4- 
1).  The  inside  surface  of  the  cavity  is  black  painted  and  the  outside  surface  is  gold 
plated.  The  end  plate  of  the  cavity  is  tilted  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  respect  to  the 
horizontal  plane.  Two  volume-absorbing  glass  plates  (32  mm  x 37  mm  x 0.5  mm)  are 
epoxied  to  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  cavity.  An  electrical  heater  with  an  inner  diameter 
of  1 1 mm,  an  outer  diameter  of  28  mm,  and  a thickness  of  0.5  mm  is  epoxied  to  the 
outside  surface  of  the  cavity  end.  The  heater  is  covered  by  a heater  ring  with  the  same 
inner  and  outer  diameters,  and  thickness.  Twenty  pairs  of  thermocouples  are  epoxied  to 
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the  cavity  and  heat  sink  for  measuring  the  temperature  rise  of  the  cavity  with  respect  to 
the  isothermal  heat  sink. 

The  absorbing  cavity  is  simplified  to  an  axisymmetric  model  shown  in  Fig.  7-1 
(Chen  and  Zhang,  2000).  The  square  glass  plate  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  (the  primary 
absorber)  is  simplified  to  a circular  disk  and  the  other  glass  plate  (the  secondary  absorber) 
is  simplified  as  a ring,  both  with  the  same  volume  and  thickness  (0.5  mm).  The  heat 
capacity  of  the  gold  coating  and  black  paint  are  added  to  that  of  the  cavity.  Hence,  the 
effective  thickness  of  the  cavity  is  0.153  cm  in  the  axisymmetric  model.  Under  the 
principle  of  the  same  heat  capacity,  the  inclined  rectangular  end  plate  is  modeled  as  a 
circular  axisymmetric  disk;  the  cavity  is  simplified  to  a cylindrical  shell  although  the 
cross-section  in  the  real  calorimeter  is  square.  The  electrical  heater  and  heater  ring  with 
their  original  dimensions  are  attached  to  the  cavity  end.  The  supports  and  thermocouples 
are  neglected  in  the  axisymmetric  model  for  simplification.  Hence,  the  total  heat 
capacity  of  the  simplified  axisymmetric  model  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  actual  cavity, 
two  glass  plates,  and  electrical  heater  and  ring. 

Numerical  Modeling 

The  heat  conduction  path  and  convection  area  in  the  axisymmetric  model  are 
approximately  the  same  as  those  in  the  actual  cavity.  The  heat  transfer  from  the  cavity  to 
the  heat  sink  is  through  convection  and  radiation  only.  The  emissivity  of  the  outside 
gold-plated  copper  surface  is  taken  to  be  0.01.  The  emissivity  of  the  black  paint  on  the 
inside  surface  is  0.86  (McGreer,  1998)  and  that  of  the  glass  surface  is  0.8.  The  view 
factor  of  the  side  surface  to  the  opening  is  estimated  as  0.141  and  that  from  the  cavity  end 
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to  the  opening  is  estimated  as  0.079.  Heat  transfer  within  the  cavity  is  dominated  by 
conduction  and,  therefore,  radiative  heat  transfer  between  the  cavity  surfaces  is  neglected. 
The  convection  coefficient  is  set  to  be  a constant  of  8 W/m2-K,  a typical  value  for  natural 
convection  in  ambient  environment.  Initially,  the  temperatures  of  the  glass  and  copper 
are  equal  to  the  ambient  temperature  To,  which  is  fixed  at  300  K in  the  present  study. 

For  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  heating,  the  heat  generation  rate 
in  the  glass  plate  caused  by  the  absorbed  laser  energy  can  be  expressed  as 

q,(r,z)  = Ce-r2/b2e-az  (7-1) 

where  r and  z are  the  spatial  coordinates,  and 


a(l-Rg)Pa 

7tb2 


(7-2) 


where  Pa  is  the  average  laser  power.  To  model  the  pulse  heating,  the  average  laser  power 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  energy  per  pulse  (Q)  by  the  FWHM  pulse  width  xp  because 
the  laser  pulse  is  modeled  as  a step  function  of  width  xp.  To  model  average-power  laser 
heating,  the  laser  power  is  determined  by  multiplying  Q by  the  pulse  repetition  rate  f. 

A thermal  model  is  built  based  on  the  Fourier’s  heat  conduction  equation  using 
the  finite  element  method.  The  element  sizes  and  the  time  steps  are  carefully  selected  to 
yield  an  acceptable  accuracy  within  a reasonable  computational  time.  The  finite  element 
model  is  further  verified  under  adiabatic  conditions,  where  the  final  temperature  rise  is 
the  ratio  of  the  deposited  energy  to  the  total  heat  capacity  of  the  model.  For  the  adiabatic 
boundary  condition,  the  steady-state  temperature  rise  of  the  axisymmetric  cavity  can  be 
easily  calculated  using  Eq.  (4-9)  in  Chapter  4.  Notice  the  reflectance  of  the  glass  surface 
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Rg  is  set  to  zero  and  the  total  pulse  energy  E is  equal  to  12  J.  The  uniform  temperature 
rise  calculated  from  the  Eq.  (4-9)  is  » 1.4 11  K.  The  temperature  rises  at  200  s predicted 
by  the  axisymmetric  model  for  the  pulsed-laser  heating  of  50  mJ  pulse  energy  and  the 
corresponding  average-power  laser  heating  are  equal  to  the  theoretical  value.  This 
indicates  that  the  deposited  energies  in  the  modeling  for  pulsed-laser  heating  and 
average-power  laser  heating  are  correct. 

Results  and  Analysis 

Pulsed-Laser  Heating 

The  temperature  history  and  distribution  in  the  glass  and  cavity  with  pulsed-laser 
heating  are  studied  using  the  axisymmetric  model  under  both  convection  and  radiation 
boundary  conditions.  For  pulsed-laser  heating  with  a 50  mJ  pulse  energy,  the  maximum 
energy  of  12  J limits  the  number  of  pulses  to  240  pulses,  which  takes  only  2.4  s.  The  heat 
source  is  turned  off  at  2.4  s and  the  modeling  extends  to  200  s.  In  the  following 
discussion,  the  heating  process  refers  to  the  first  2.4  s and  the  cooling  process  refers  to 
the  time  between  2.4  and  200  s. 

The  resulting  temperature  rises  at  the  centers  of  the  glass  surface  (G-center)  and 
the  cavity  end  (C-center),  the  edge  of  the  cavity  end  (C-edge),  and  the  front  opening  of 
the  cavity  (C-front)  are  shown  in  Fig.  7-2.  The  peak  temperatures  at  the  centers  of  the 
glass  surface  and  the  cavity  end  are  smaller  than  those  shown  in  Fig.  5-2.  In  the 
axisymmetric  modeling,  the  heat  conduction  exists  in  the  copper  instead  of  the  adiabatic 
boundary  at  the  location  of  the  glass  edge.  In  the  heating  process,  the  heat  is  diffused 
rapidly  in  the  copper  cavity  because  of  the  large  thermal  conductivity  of  the  copper. 
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Hence,  the  lateral  heat  conduction  in  the  copper  cavity  results  in  a lower  peak 
temperature  at  the  centers.  However,  the  trends  of  temperature  histories  at  the  centers  are 
same  as  those  observed  in  Fig.  5-2.  For  example,  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  glass 
surface  increases  quickly  at  the  beginning  and  slowly  near  the  end  of  the  heating  process 
and  there  is  a large  temperature  difference  between  the  centers  of  the  glass  and  the  cavity 
end.  Although  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  copper  is  large,  the  temperature  rises  at  the 
edge  of  the  cavity  end  and  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity  are  small  due  to  the  energy  loss 
and  big  thermal  capacity  of  the  cavity.  Especially  for  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity,  the 
thermal  response  delays  significantly.  In  the  cooling  process,  the  temperature  at  the  front 
opening  of  the  cavity  continues  to  increase  until  a nearly  uniform  temperature  has  been 
reached. 

Average-Power  Laser  Heating 

The  pulsed-laser  heating  is  simplified  to  the  average-power  laser  heating,  in 
which  the  heating  process  is  modeled  using  the  average  laser  power,  i.e.,  modeling  laser 
heating  as  a continuous  power.  The  heat  generation  rate  is  given  in  Eq.  (7-1)  during  the 
heating  process,  where  the  average  power  Pa  = Q • f . For  pulsed-laser  heating  of  pulse 
energy  of  50  mJ  and  repetition  rate  of  100  Hz,  the  power  for  the  corresponding  average- 
power  heating  is  5 W,  the  heating  time  is  2.4  s,  and  the  cooling  process  is  up  to  200  s.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  7-3,  the  maximum  temperature  rises  at  the  centers  of  the  glass  surface  and 
the  cavity  end  are  109.3  K and  17.2  K,  respectively.  The  trend  of  the  temperature  in  the 
cooling  processes  is  very  similar  to  that  for  the  corresponding  pulsed-laser  heating.  For 
example,  the  temperatures  at  the  centers  of  the  glass  surface  and  the  cavity  end  drop 
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quickly  at  the  same  time;  the  temperatures  at  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity  increase 
slowly  until  it  is  equal  to  those  at  the  centers,  and  then  they  drop  together. 


Relative  Difference  Analysis 

The  relative  difference  Na  of  temperature  rises  for  pulsed-laser  heating  and 
average-power  heating  is  defined  as 


Na  = 


ATp-ATa 

AT, 


•100% 


(7-3) 


where  ATP  and  ATa  are  temperature  rises  for  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power 
laser  heating,  respectively.  The  temperature  rises  for  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average- 
power  laser  heating  and  their  relative  difference  at  the  center  of  the  cavity  end,  the  edge 
of  the  cavity  end,  and  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity  are  shown  in  Figs.  7-4,  5,  6, 
respectively. 

At  the  center  of  the  cavity  end,  the  maximum  temperature  rises  for  pulsed-laser 
heating  and  average-power  heating  are  17.22  K and  17.2  K,  whose  relative  difference  is 
0.12%.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cooling  process,  the  relative  difference  drops  rapidly  and 
becomes  a constant  of  0.03%  after  40  s.  The  constant  relative  difference  indicates  the 
temperature  decays  exponentially  after  40  s.  The  same  trend  can  be  observed  in  Fig.  7-5 
and  Fig.  7-6.  For  example,  the  relative  difference  changes  quickly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cooling  process  and  then  it  becomes  a constant  of  0.03%. 

The  small  relative  difference  lays  down  the  equivalence  of  the  cooling  process 
between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  laser  heating  with  the  same 
deposited  energy  and  heating  time.  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  calibration  factor 
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of  pulsed-laser  heating  through  modeling  its  corresponding  average-power  laser  heating 
for  saving  computational  time  of  the  full  cavity  modeling.  Because  the  thermocouples 
are  distributed  on  the  sidewall  of  the  cavity,  the  following  discussion  is  focused  on  the 
edge  of  the  cavity  end  and  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity.  Referred  to  Eq.  (2-3),  the 
calibration  factor  is  determined  by  the  deposited  energy,  temperature  difference  from  ti  to 
t2,  cooling  constant  and  the  temperature  rise  integration.  The  equivalent  cooling  process 
indicates  the  same  temperature  difference  from  ti  to  t2  and  the  same  cooling  constant. 
When  times  ti  and  t2  are  set  to  0 and  200  s,  the  relative  differences  of  the  integration  from 
ti  to  t2  are  0.03%  at  the  edge  of  the  cavity  end  and  0.001%  at  the  front  opening  of  the 
cavity.  Even  though  the  time  t2  is  reduced  to  50  s,  the  relative  differences  of  the 
integration  are  still  0.03%.  Although  the  relative  difference  of  temperature  rise  in  the 
heating  process  is  larger  than  that  in  the  cooling  process,  the  integration  of  temperature 
rise  is  almost  same.  This  is  because  the  high  temperature  in  the  heating  process  causes  a 
large  energy  loss  and  then  results  in  a low  temperature  in  the  cooling  process. 

Based  on  the  analysis  at  the  edge  of  the  cavity  end  and  the  front  opening  of  the 
cavity,  the  relative  difference  of  the  calibration  factor  between  pulsed-laser  heating  and 
average-power  laser  heating  can  be  estimated  as  about  0.03%  for  pulse  energy  of  50  mJ 
and  repetition  rate  of  100  Hz.  In  the  actual  calibration,  the  repetition  rate  of  laser  pulse  is 
much  lower  than  100  Hz.  The  pulsed-laser  heating  with  low  repetition  rate  is  closer  to 
the  corresponding  average-power  laser  heating  than  that  with  high  repetition  rate,  and 
hence,  the  equivalence  between  them  becomes  better  for  low  repetition  rate.  The 
average-power  laser  heating  corresponding  to  the  pulsed-laser  heating  is  used  in  the  full 
cavity  modeling  to  predict  the  calibration  factor. 
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Figure  7-1.  Simplified  axisymmetric  cavity  model. 
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Figure  7-2.  Temperature  histories  for  pulsed-laser  heating. 
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Figure  7-3.  Temperature  histories  for  average-power  heating. 
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Figure  7-4.  Temperature  history  and  relative  difference  at  the  center  of  the  cavity  end. 
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Figure  7-5.  Temperature  history  and  relative  difference  at  the  edge  of  the  cavity  end. 
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Figure  7-6.  Temperature  history  and  relative  difference  at  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity. 
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CHAPTER  8 

NONEQUIVALENCE  ANALYSIS  OF  LASER  CALORIMETERS 


Thermal  mechanisms  of  the  volume  absorber  have  been  studied  in  the  previous 
chapters.  The  different  heating  processes,  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating  cause 
different  calibration  factors.  The  nonequivalence  in  the  calibration  factor  is  very 
important  for  the  accuracy  of  pulsed-laser  calorimeter.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  predict 
the  nonequivalence  of  the  1 93  nm  laser  calorimeter.  In  this  chapter,  a three-dimensional 
finite  element  model  of  the  full  cavity  is  built  and  it  is  used  to  predict  the  thermal 
response  at  the  thermocouple  locations  for  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating;  the 
calibration  factors  are  predicted  and  the  nonequivalence  of  193  nm  laser  calorimeter  is 
analyzed. 


Thermal  Model  of  the  Cavity 

Configuration  of  the  Cavity 

Nonequivalence  analysis  is  based  on  the  three-dimensional  modeling  of  the  full 
cavity  in  the  193  nm  excimer  laser  calorimeter  which  was  built  at  NIST.  The  193  nm 
laser  calorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  8-1.  In  this  calorimeter,  the  cavity  is  made  of  thin 
copper  plate  which  is  approximately  0.0145  cm  thick.  The  cross  section  of  the  cavity  is 
3.528  x 3.528  cm  . The  inner  surfaces  of  the  cavity  are  black  painted  for  absorbing  the 
radiative  energy  with  a thickness  of  25  pm;  its  mass  is  about  0.248  g.  The  outer  surfaces 
are  gold  plated  for  limiting  the  radiation  heat  transfer  and  the  thickness  of  the  coating  is 
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5 jam.  There  are  two  volume-absorbing  glass  plates  inside  the  cavity  for  absorbing  laser 
energy;  one  is  epoxied  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  and  another  is  attached  to  the  sidewall. 
The  area  of  each  glass  plate  is  3.2  x 3.7  cm2  and  the  thickness  is  0.05  cm.  The  absorption 
coefficient  of  glass  is  100  cm-1.  The  electrical  heater  is  attached  to  the  outside  surface  of 
the  cavity  end.  The  heater  ring  is  made  of  copper  plate  with  an  inner  diameter  of  1 . 1 cm 
and  an  outer  diameter  of  2.8  cm.  The  surface  of  the  heater  ring  is  also  gold  plated  to 
reduce  radiative  heat  loss.  There  is  a 0.05  cm  gap  between  the  heater  ring  and  the  cavity 
end.  The  gap  is  filled  with  heater  wire  and  thermally  conducting  epoxy. 

The  cavity  is  suspended  in  the  isothermal  heat  sink  through  four  stainless  steel 
supports.  The  support  is  1.27  cm  long;  its  inner  diameter  is  0.16  cm  and  outer  diameter  is 
0.21  cm.  The  temperature  of  the  cavity  is  monitored  by  20  type-E  thermocouples  whose 
conjunctions  are  epoxied  to  the  outside  surface  of  the  cavity  sidewall  and  the  isothermal 
heat  sink  with  a constant  temperature  of  303  K.  Locations  of  thermocouples  on  the 
outside  surface  of  the  cavity  are  shown  in  Fig.  8-2,  in  which  the  circle  indicates  each 
conjunction.  Because  of  the  different  locations,  lengths  of  thermocouple  wires  are 
various:  8 thermocouples  are  1.27  cm  long,  8 thermocouples  are  2.54  cm,  and  4 
thermocouples  are  3.81  cm.  The  sensitivity  is  61.391  pV/K;  the  positive  thermoelement 
is  made  of  Ni-Cr  alloy  and  the  negative  thermoelement  is  made  of  Cu-Ni  alloy  (Bums  et 
al.,  1993). 

The  important  thermophysical  properties  of  stainless  steel,  gold,  Ni-Cr  alloy,  and 
Cu-Ni  alloy  are  listed  in  Table  8-1  (Incropera  and  DeWitt,  1996;  Touloukian  and  Buyco, 
1970;  Touloukian  et  al.,  1970).  The  total  hemispherical  emissivity  is  0.01  for  the  gold 
coating  and  0.86  for  the  black  paint  (McGreer,  1998).  The  emissivity  of  the  glass  is  0.8. 
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The  thermophysical  properties  of  the  glass  and  copper  are  the  same  as  those  listed  in 
Table  4-1.  A detail  thermal  analysis  is  performed  to  evaluate  the  relative  magnitude  of 
radiation  and  convection  heat  transfer  on  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  of  the  cavity. 
The  total  thermal  resistance  of  20  thermocouples  is  1.8  x 103  K/W  and  the  total  thermal 
resistance  of  4 stainless  steel  is  140  K/W.  When  the  ambient  temperature  is  300  K and 
the  temperature  of  the  cavity  is  set  to  be  310  K,  the  average  natural  convection  coefficient 
of  the  cavity  is  estimated  as  6 W/m  -K  (Incropera  and  DeWitt,  1996).  The  radiative 
thermal  resistances  is  1.4  x 103  K/W  for  the  outside  surfaces  and  14  K/W  for  inside 
surfaces.  The  convective  thermal  resistance  for  both  the  inside  surfaces  and  outside 
surfaces  is  16  K/W.  Compared  with  the  convective  thermal  resistance,  the  radiation  on 
the  outside  surfaces  and  the  heat  conduction  through  the  thermocouple  wires  are 
neglected  in  the  full  cavity  model. 

Three-Dimensional  Model 

A three-dimensional  model  of  the  full  cavity  is  built  using  finite  element  software 
ANSYS  5.6.  The  gold  coating  and  black  paint  are  so  thin  that  their  influence  on  heat 
conduction  can  be  neglected;  however,  they  make  contribution  to  the  temperature  rise  of 
the  cavity.  Hence,  their  heat  capacities  are  added  to  copper  plate  so  that  the  effective 
thickness  (0.0153  cm)  of  copper  plate  is  used  in  the  finite  element  model  and  the 
emissivities  of  the  gold  coating  and  black  paint  are  used  for  the  outside  surfaces  and  the 
inside  surfaces  of  the  cavity,  respectively.  The  circular  electrical  heater  and  heater  ring  is 
simplified  to  square  rings  with  the  same  volumes  as  the  original  ones. 
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The  meshing  of  the  cavity  is  shown  in  Fig.  8-3.  Although  copper  and  glass  plates 
are  very  thin,  three-dimensional  solid  element  is  used  instead  of  shell  element  for  the 
glass  and  copper  because  of  the  volumetric  heat  generation  in  the  glass  and  electrical 
heater.  The  glass  and  copper  plates  are  divided  into  several  regular  volumes  for 
automatic  meshing  and  the  adjacent  volumes  are  connected  through  sharing  the  nodes  on 
their  interface.  The  conduction  bar  is  used  to  model  the  heat  conduction  through  the 
supports. 

The  laser  beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  at  an 
incident  angle  of  30°.  The  diameter  of  the  laser  beam  is  0.5  cm.  The  circular  laser  beam 
with  uniform  intensity  in  space  is  simplified  to  square  laser  beam  with  the  same  cross 
section  area.  The  reflectance  (Rg  = 0.04)  of  the  glass  surface  determines  4%  of  laser 
energy  is  reflected  to  and  absorbed  in  the  glass  on  the  sidewall  and  96%  of  laser  energy  is 
transmitted  into  and  absorbed  in  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  cavity.  Because  the  laser 
beam  is  incident  on  the  glass  surface  inclindly,  the  transmitted  laser  beam  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  glass-copper  interface.  Hence,  the  tilted  volume  in  which  the  laser 
energy  is  absorbed  is  generated  inside  the  glass.  Based  on  Eq.  3-11  in  Chapter  3,  the  heat 
generation  rate  involved  in  the  full  cavity  model  is  given  as  the  following: 

q1(x,y,z)  = C e-az/cos02  (8-1) 

where  x,  y,  and  z are  the  spatial  coordinates,  and 

^ 4a(l-Rg)Pa  cosO, 

2 

7lD,  COS02 


(8-2) 
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where  a is  the  absorption  coefficient  of  the  glass;  Di  is  the  laser  beam  diameter;  Rg  is  the 
reflectance  of  the  glass  surface;  Pa  is  the  average  laser  power,  0i  is  the  incident  angle,  and 
02  is  the  refractive  angle  which  is  determined  using  Snell’s  law.  To  model  average- 
power  laser  heating,  the  laser  power  is  determined  by  multiplying  Q by  the  pulse 
repetition  rate  f.  All  the  reflected  energy  from  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  is 
considered  as  uniform  heat  generation  in  the  glass  on  the  sidewall.  The  electrical  energy 
is  applied  through  heat  generation  inside  the  heater  volume,  in  which  the  uniform  heat 
generation  rate  is  determined  through  electrical  power  divided  by  the  heater  volume. 

The  initial  temperature  is  set  to  be  the  ambient  temperature  (To  = 303  K)  which  is 
determined  by  the  experimental  data.  In  the  modeling,  the  temperature  offset  is  set  to 
303  K and  hence,  the  modeling  results  are  the  temperature  rises  corresponding  to  the 
ambient  temperature.  The  radiative  heat  transfer  inside  the  cavity  is  modeled  using 
radiation  matrix  method.  A space  node  with  the  ambient  temperature  is  employed  for 
receiving  the  radiative  energy  loss  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity.  A convection 
boundary  condition  is  applied  on  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  of  the  cavity,  in  which 
the  convection  coefficient  is  temperature  dependent. 

Available  convection  correlations  fail  to  predict  the  convection  coefficients  in 
both  the  heating  and  cooling  processes  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  cavity  is 
enclosed  by  the  heat  sink  with  a small  distance  separating  the  two;  (2)  the  geometry  of 
the  cavity  is  complicated,  which  includes  tilted,  vertical,  and  horizontal  plates;  (3)  the 
temperature  of  the  cavity  is  transient  and  non-uniform,  and  the  temperature  rise  is  very 
small.  At  the  beginning  of  the  heating  process,  thermal  diffusion  in  the  nitrogen 
dominates  the  heat  transfer  process.  The  thermal  diffusion  length  8t  can  be  calculated 
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using  5t  - V Ttat , and  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  h can  be  estimated  as  h = k/8t . The 

heat  transfer  coefficient  can  be  initially  very  high  and  decreases  as  the  thermal  diffusion 
length  increases.  Natural  convection  starts  to  play  a role  when  boundary  layers  are 
formed  near  the  surfaces.  Inside  the  cavity,  convection  also  carries  heat  from  the  inclined 
back  plate  to  the  top  plate.  At  the  end  of  the  heating  process,  the  nitrogen  gas  around  the 
cavity  has  been  warmed  up.  This  causes  a lower  heat  transfer  coefficient  during  the 
cooling  process.  In  the  modeling,  the  convection  coefficients  are  estimated  through 
fitting  the  experimental  results  with  electrical  heating.  Even  though  the  temperature 
distribution  and  history  for  average-power  laser  heating  are  slightly  different  from  those 
for  the  corresponding  electrical  heating,  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  convection 
coefficients  obtained  from  electrical  heating  for  the  average-power  heating  because  the 
model  employs  a linear  interpolation.  Because  the  temperature  at  the  heating  center  is 
slightly  higher  for  average-power  heating  than  for  electrical  heating,  the  convection 
coefficients  obtained  from  the  curve  fitting  are  linearly  extended  and  then  used  in  the 
average-power  laser  heating. 

Validation  of  the  Numerical  Model 

The  element  size  and  time  step  have  been  tested  and  selected  carefully.  For  the 
glass  plate  at  the  back  of  the  cavity,  the  element  size  in  the  z direction  is  0.001  cm  for  0 < 
z < 0.01  cm,  0.002  cm  for  0.01  < z < 0.02  cm,  0.005  cm  for  0.02  < z < 0.04  cm,  and  0.01 
cm  for  0.04  < z < 0.05  cm.  Only  one  layer  element  is  used  for  the  glass  at  the  sidewall 
and  the  copper.  The  element  size  in  x-y  plane  is  0.2  cm  for  the  center  volume  with  heat 
generation  and  0.4  cm  for  the  other  domain.  When  the  element  size  is  reduced  by  50%, 
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the  relative  difference  of  the  predicted  temperature  is  about  0.8%.  Different  time  steps 
are  used  in  the  heating  and  cooling  process,  and  very  small  time  steps  are  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cooling  process  for  numerical  convergence.  When  every  time  step  is 
reduced  by  half,  the  relative  difference  of  the  modeling  result  is  less  than  0.1%.  Hence, 
the  numerical  solutions  under  the  current  element  sizes  and  time  steps  are  stable. 

The  three-dimensional  cavity  is  very  complicated.  Hence,  the  mass  and  deposited 
energy  in  the  finite  element  model  need  to  be  tested  carefully.  The  total  mass  of  the  finite 
element  model  is  20.43 1 g,  which  is  0.05%  less  than  the  theoretical  value.  The  energy 
deposited  in  the  model  is  tested  through  an  adiabatic  analysis.  Under  the  adiabatic 
condition,  the  temperature  rise  can  be  calculated  using  the  following  equation: 

AT  = (8-3) 

(mcp)g  +(mep)c  +(mcp)h  +(mcp)s 

where  AT  is  the  temperature  rise  at  the  steady  state,  E is  the  total  deposited  energy  in  the 
cavity;  (mcp)g,  (mep)c,  (mcp)h,  and  (mcp)s  are  the  heat  capacities  of  the  glass,  cavity, 
heater,  and  supports,  respectively.  For  average-power  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating 
with  deposited  energy  of  9.022  J,  the  steady  state  temperature  rises  predicted  by  the 
adiabatic  model  are  both  1 .025  K,  which  are  equal  to  the  value  calculated  from  Eq.  (8-3). 
It  indicates  that  the  deposited  energies  in  the  finite  element  model  are  correct  for  both 
average-power  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating. 

Nonequivalence  Analysis 

Electrical  Heating 

The  experimental  data  for  electrical  heating  with  deposited  energies  of  9.022  J 
and  5.008  J are  first  obtained  at  NIST.  In  the  experiments,  a high-accuracy  6-1/2  digit 
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(22  bits)  digital  multimeter  (DMM)  measures  the  current  through  and  voltage  across  the 
heater.  A highly  sensitive  7-1/2  digit  DMM  with  a resolution  of  0.1  nV  measures  the 
thermocouple  output  voltage.  The  energy  injection  time  is  80  s,  the  settling  time  is  48  s, 
the  final  rating  period  is  120  s,  and  a sampling  interval  is  2 s.  The  integration  period  is 
from  the  initial  time  (/i  = 0)  to  the  beginning  of  the  final  rating  period  = 128  s).  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  calibration  factor  in  the  electrical  heating  experiments  is  less 
than  0.02  % for  injection  energies  of  5 J or  greater. 

Electrical  heating  with  deposited  energies  of  9.022  J and  5.008  J,  is  modeled  to  fit 
the  experimental  results  for  evaluating  the  convection  coefficients.  The  energy  injection 
time,  the  settling  time,  the  final  rating  period,  and  the  integration  period  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  experiments.  The  final  rating  period  is  used  to  fit  the  cooling  constant  using 
Eq.  (2-1).  Based  Eq.  (2-3),  The  calibration  factor  is  given  as 

K = (8-4). 

(AT2-AT,)  + 4!(T(t)-T0)dt 

Jtl 

Where  E is  the  total  deposited  energy;  ATi  and  AT2  are  the  average  temperature  rises  of 
20  thermocouples  at  times  fi  and  t2,  respectively;  r\  is  the  cooling  constant.  In  the  current 
study,  the  integration  period  is  from  the  initial  time  (fi  = 0)  to  the  beginning  of  the  final 
rating  period  (t2  = 128  s).  The  fitting  process  is  satisfied  when  the  fitted  curve  agrees 
well  with  the  experimental  curve,  the  relative  difference  of  the  cooling  constants  is  less 
than  1%,  and  especially,  the  relative  difference  of  the  calibration  factor  is  less  than  0.1%. 

The  fitted  curve  and  experimental  data  at  the  deposited  energy  of  9.022  J are 
shown  in  Fig.  8-4,  in  which  (T  - To)  is  the  average  temperature  rises  at  20  thermocouple 
locations.  The  fitted  curve  agrees  very  well  with  the  experimental  data.  From  the  fitted 
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curve,  the  cooling  constant  is  0.004352  s^1  with  a 0.17%  relative  difference  to  the 
experimental  value;  the  calibration  factor  is  12.4849  J/K  and  its  relative  difference  to  the 
experimental  value  is  0.07%.  The  convection  coefficient  at  the  beginning  of  the  heating 
process  is  very  high  because  of  the  small  thermal  diffusion  length.  With  the  development 
of  thermal  diffusion,  the  convection  coefficient  becomes  small  and  close  to  the 
theoretical  prediction  (2-3  W/m2K)  at  the  end  of  the  heating  process.  In  the  cooling 
process,  the  convection  coefficient  is  about  1 W/m  K and  changes  slightly.  It  is  mostly 
like  heat  conduction  from  cavity  surface  to  the  heat  sink  through  the  warmed  nitrogen. 
This  can  be  also  observed  in  the  experimental  data:  the  cooling  constant  is  almost  same 
when  the  deposited  energy  changes  from  9 J to  5 J.  After  linear  extension,  the  convection 
coefficients  obtained  by  fitting  the  experimental  data  are  used  to  model  the  corresponding 
average-power  laser  heating. 

The  fitted  curve  and  experimental  data  at  the  deposited  energy  of  5.008  J are 
shown  in  Fig.  8-5.  The  fitted  curve  follows  the  experimental  data  very  well,  especially  in 
the  cooling  process.  The  cooling  constant  is  0.004352  s_1,  which  is  0.26%  larger  than  the 
experimental  value.  The  calibration  factor  predicted  from  the  fitted  curve  is  12.4610  J/K, 
which  is  0.01%  larger  than  the  experimental  result. 

Average-Power  Laser  Heating 

The  convection  coefficients  attained  from  fitting  the  experimental  data  of  the 
electrical  heating  with  the  energies  of  9.022  J and  5.008  J are  employed  to  model  the 
corresponding  average-power  laser  heating,  respectively.  For  average -power  laser 
heating,  the  total  deposited  energy,  the  heating  time,  and  the  cooling  time  are  same  as 
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those  for  the  corresponding  electrical  heating.  The  temperature  histories  predicted  by  the 
three-dimensional  model  for  average-power  heating  with  energies  of  9 J and  5 J are 
shown  in  Figs.  8-6  and  8-7,  respectively.  The  cooling  constant  is  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  electrical  heating.  The  calibration  factors  are  12.5371  J/K  and  12.5109 
J/K  for  average-power  heating  with  energies  of  9.022  J and  5.008  J,  respectively. 

The  nonequivalence  is  defined  as  the  relative  difference  of  the  calibration  factors 
between  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating.  Hence,  the  nonequivalence  N can  be 
calculated  using  the  following 

N = lKa  ~ Kel  •100%  (8-5) 

Ke 

where  Ka  and  Ke  are  the  calibration  factors  for  average-power  heating  and  electrical 
heating,  respectively.  Based  on  Eq.  (8-5),  the  calibration  factors  predicted  by  three- 
dimensional  model  of  the  full  cavity  are  used  to  calculate  the  nonequivalence  between 
laser  heating  and  electrical  heating.  The  nonequivalence  predicted  by  the  full  cavity 
modeling  is  0.42%  for  the  deposited  energy  of  9 J and  0.4%  for  deposited  energy  of  5 J. 
Hence,  the  nonequivalence  of  193  nm  laser  calorimeter  is  about  0.4%  for  the  deposited 
energy  from  9 J to  5 J.  The  nonequivalence  predicted  by  the  full  cavity  model  is  a good 
reference  for  experimentally  evaluating  the  uncertainty  of  193  nm  laser  calorimeter. 
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Table  8-1.  Density,  thermal  conductivity,  and  specific  heat 


p,  g/  cm3 

k,  W/cm-K 

cp,  J/g-K 

Gold 

19.3 

3.17 

0.129 

Stainless  Steel 

8.055 

0.151 

0.48 

Ni-Cr  alloy 

8.6 

0.19 

0.43 

Cu-Ni  alloy 

8.9 

0.23 

0.38 
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Figure  8-1.  193  nm  laser  calorimeter. 
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Figure  8-2.  Locations  of  the  thermocouples. 

(Referring  to  Fig.  8-1,1  and  II  are  the  vertical  plates,  III  is  the  top  plate,  and  IV  is  the 

bottom  plate. 
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Figure  8-3.  Schematic  of  the  cavity  meshing. 
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Figure  8-4.  Experimental  data  and  fitted  curve  for  the  deposited  energy  of  9 J, 
where  r|  is  the  cooling  constant  and  K is  the  calibration  factor  for  the  fitted  curve. 
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Figure  8-5.  Experimental  data  and  fitted  curve  for  the  deposited  energy  of  5 J, 
where  r|  is  the  cooling  constant  and  K is  the  calibration  factor  for  the  fitted  curve. 
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Figure  8-6.  Temperature  rise  for  average-power  heating  at  the  deposited  energy  of  9 J. 
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Figure  8-7.  Temperature  rise  for  average-power  heating  at  the  deposited  energy  of  5 J. 


CHAPTER  9 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  dissertation  is  devoted  to  an  extensive  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  of  the 
193  nm  excimer  laser  calorimeter.  The  thermal  mechanisms  of  the  volume  absorber 
under  193  nm  excimer  laser  pulses  irradiation  have  been  investigated  with  one-  and 
multiple-photon  absorption.  The  parametric  study  has  been  performed  to  analyze  the 
thermal  responses  of  pulsed-laser  heating,  average-power  laser  heating,  and  electrical 
heating.  The  nonequivalence  of  the  193  nm  laser  calorimeter  is  predicted  using  the  three- 
dimensional  model  of  the  full  cavity. 

Thermal  Mechanisms  of  the  Volume  Absorber 

The  volume-absorbing  glass  with  thickness  of  0. 1 cm  and  absorption  coefficient 
of  63  cm”1  is  analyzed  by  using  three-dimensional  and  axial-symmetric  finite  element 
models.  The  heating  process  for  a single  pulse  is  almost  adiabatic  because  the  heating 
time  is  only  120  ns,  but  the  high  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  and  low  thermal 
conductivity  of  glass  cause  a large  energy  loss  during  the  laser  heating  process.  The 
comparison  between  the  tilted  incidence  and  the  normal  incidence  shows  the  incident 
angle  can  reduce  the  heat  flux  on  the  glass  surface  by  increasing  the  incident  area  of  laser 
beam  and  increase  the  effective  absorption  length  in  the  glass.  In  the  initial  period  of  the 
multiple-pulse  heating  process,  temperatures  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  increase 
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rapidly  with  the  number  of  pulses.  The  high  peak  temperature  on  the  glass  surface  may 
limit  the  number  of  pulses  that  can  be  measured. 

A proposed  design  is  presented  to  reduce  the  temperature  rise  on  the  glass  surface 
and  the  temperature  gradient  inside  glass,  and  to  accelerate  the  heat  conduction  to  copper. 
The  maximum  temperature  rise  in  the  heating  process  of  single  pulse  moves  from  the 
glass  surface  to  the  copper  surface  and  it  drops  rapidly  near  the  end  of  the  heating  process 
when  the  absorption  coefficient  of  glass  drops  to  below  40  cm-1.  For  multiple-pulse 
heating,  the  peak  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  copper  surface  increases  slowly,  and 
that  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  is  significantly  reduced  compared  to  the  previous 
design.  In  the  laser  heating  process,  the  energy  loss  is  smaller  for  the  proposed  design 
than  the  previous  design.  Hence,  the  proposed  design  may  help  improve  the  accuracy 
and  dynamic  range  of  laser  calorimeters. 

Two-photon  absorption  in  the  volume-absorbing  glass  causes  much  faster 
attenuation  of  the  laser  intensity  than  the  exponential  decay.  The  penetration  depth 
decreases  rapidly  with  increasing  two-photon  absorption  coefficient  and  laser  intensity, 
and  the  volume-absorbing  effect  can  eventually  be  compressed  to  surface  absorption.  For 
laser  heating,  two-photon  absorption  causes  a high  peak  temperature  on  the  glass  surface 
and  a large  temperature  gradient  in  the  glass.  Hence,  it  will  reduce  the  damage  threshold 
and  accuracy  of  pulsed-laser  calorimeters.  This  work  provides  quantitative  information 
of  the  two-photon  absorption  effect  in  volume-absorbing  materials  and  is  important  for 
the  future  design  of  laser  calorimeters. 
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Parametric  Study  of  the  Laser  Calorimeter 

Parametric  study  is  performed  for  the  volume-absorbing  glass  with  thickness  of 
0.05  cm  and  absorption  coefficient  of  100  cm”1.  The  peak  temperature  for  laser  heating 
increases  rapidly  at  the  initial  heating  process  and  then  increases  slowly  near  the  end  of 
the  heating  process  because  the  large  energy  loss  and  lateral  heat  conduction.  The 
temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  for  average-power  heating  goes  between  the 
peak  value  and  valley  value  of  the  pulsed-laser  heating;  the  temperatures  at  the  center  of 
the  copper  surface  and  the  edges  of  the  glass  and  copper  for  average-power  heating  are 
much  close  to  those  for  pulsed-laser  heating  especially  in  the  cooling  process.  This 
suggests  equivalence  may  exist  between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  the  average-power 
laser  heating.  The  maximum  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  glass  surface  is  much  higher 
for  pulsed-laser  heating  than  for  the  corresponding  electrical  heating,  and  it  linearly 
increases  from  pulse  energy  of  0.01  mJ  to  1 mJ.  The  difference  in  temperature 
distribution  between  pulsed-laser  heating  and  electrical  heating  may  introduce 
nonequivalence  to  the  laser  calorimeter. 

Nonequivalence  of  the  Laser  Calorimeter 

The  equivalence  between  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average -power  laser  heating  is 
further  investigated  using  axial-symmetric  model  of  the  cavity.  At  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
end  and  the  front  opening  of  the  cavity,  the  relative  differences  of  the  temperature  rise  in 
the  cooling  process  and  its  integration  are  about  0.03%.  The  axial-symmetric  modeling 
establishes  the  equivalence  between  the  pulsed-laser  heating  and  average-power  laser 
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heating.  The  average-power  laser  heating  is  employed  to  predict  the  calibration  factor  of 
the  193  nm  laser  calorimeter  instead  of  the  pulsed-laser  heating. 

The  three-dimensional  model  of  the  full  cavity  has  been  built  and  used  to  predict 
the  calibration  factors  for  laser  heating  and  electrical  heating.  Based  on  the  experimental 
data  of  the  electrical  heating,  curve  fitting  is  performed  to  predict  the  natural  convection 
coefficients.  A high  convection  coefficient  at  the  initial  heating  process  is  predicted  due 
to  the  small  thermal  diffusion  length  and  a low  convection  coefficient  for  cooling  process 
is  observed  because  the  surrounding  nitrogen  is  warmed  up.  The  convection  coefficients 
obtained  from  the  curve  fitting  are  used  to  model  the  corresponding  average-power  laser 
heating  and  the  calibration  factors  for  laser  heating  are  predicted.  The  nonequivalence  of 
the  193  nm  laser  calorimeter  is  estimated  as  0.4%  based  on  the  results  of  the  full  cavity 
modeling. 

The  extensive  thermal  modeling  and  analysis  presented  in  this  dissertation  help 
understand  the  pulsed-laser  calorimeter  deeply.  The  modeling  results  indicate  that  the 
basic  principle  used  for  current  pulsed-laser  calorimeter  is  an  approximation.  Hence,  the 
nonequivalence  between  the  laser  heating  and  the  electrical  heating  is  very  important  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  pulsed-laser  calorimeter.  In  order  to  reduce  the  nonequivalence  of 
laser  calorimeter,  the  absorption  coefficient  and  the  thickness  of  the  volume  absorber 
should  be  selected  carefully  for  depositing  more  laser  energy  on  the  copper;  the  thin-film 
electrical  heater  should  be  used  instead  of  the  heater  wire;  the  complicated  natural 
convection  should  be  avoided  through  creating  a vacuum  inside  the  laser  calorimeter. 


APPENDIX 

NOMENCLATURE 


a = one-photon  absorption  coefficient,  471k/ A, , cm 

b = D/2Vln2  , cm 

C = heat  capacity  matrix,  J/K 

C = constant  defined  in  Eq.  (6-2) 

Ci  = constant  defined  in  Eq.  (3-12) 

C2  = constant  defined  in  Eq.  (3-14) 

C3  = constant  defined  in  Eq.  (3-16) 
cp  = specific  heat,  J/g-K 

D = full  width  at  half  maximum  (FWHM)  beam  diameter,  cm 

E = total  input  energy,  J 

f = repetition  rate,  Hz 

h = heat  transfer  coefficient,  W/cm  -K 

2 

I = intensity  of  laser  pulse,  W/cm 

2 

Io  = transmitted  intensity  at  incident  surface,  W/cm 

2 

Im  = peak  value  of  laser  intensity,  W/cm 

2 

It  = transmitted  intensity  of  laser  pulse,  W/cm 

K = thermal  conductance  matrix,  W/K 

K’  = radiation  matrix,  W/K 

K = calibration  factor,  J/K 
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k = thermal  conductivity,  W/cm-K 

L = overall  thickness  of  the  glass  and  copper,  cm 

Li  = thickness  of  the  glass  plate,  cm 

M = pulse  number 

N = nonequivalence 

Na  = relative  difference 

n = refractive  index 

n = complex  refractive  index 

P = laser  power,  W 

Pa  = average  power  of  laser  pulse,  W 

Pe  = electrical  power,  W 

Pm  = peak  value  of  laser  power,  W 

Q = effective  heat  flow  vector,  W 

Qr  = radiation  heat  flow,  W 

Q = energy  per  pulse,  J 

'y 

q"  = heat  flux  on  the  copper  surface,  W/cm 

-5 

q = total  heat  generation  rate,  W/cm 

• *3 

qj  = heat  generation  rate  caused  by  the  transmitted  beam,  W/cm 

”3 

q2  = heat  generation  rate  caused  by  the  reflected  beam,  W/cm 

R = reflectance 

Rth  = thermal  resistance,  K/W 

r = distance  to  the  center  of  the  laser  beam,  cm 

7j2  = complex  Fresnel’s  reflection  coefficient 
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T = nodal  temperature  vector,  K 

T = time  derivative  vector  of  nodal  temperature,  K/s 
T = temperature,  K 

To  = ambient  temperature,  K 

Ti  = temperature  at  initial  time  ti  of  the  single  exponential  description,  K 
Tm  = temperature  of  the  measuring  system,  K 
Ts  = temperature  of  the  surroundings,  K 

t = time,  s 

ti  = time  at  the  beginning  of  the  initial  rating  period,  s 

t2  = time  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  rating  period,  s 

t3  = time  at  the  end  of  the  final  rating  period,  s 
td  = time  at  the  beginning  of  the  power-on  period,  s 

te  = time  at  the  end  of  power-on  period,  s 

ti  = initial  time  of  the  single  exponential  description,  s 
tm  = time  at  which  the  pulse  power  is  maximum,  s 

tp  = time  at  the  peak  output  voltage,  s 

x,y,z  = coordinates,  cm 

Greek  Symbols 

AT  = temperature  rise,  K 

a = thermal  diffusivity,  cm  /s 

P = two-photon  absorption  coefficient,  cm/W 


5 


= penetration  depth,  cm 
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8o  = penetration  depth  with  only  single-photon  absorption,  cm 

5t  = thermal  diffusion  length,  cm 
e = total  hemispherical  emissivity 

r|  = cooling  constant,  s-1 

01  = angle  of  incidence,  degree 

02  = angle  of  refraction,  degree 

k = extinction  coefficient 

X = wavelength  in  vacuum,  pm 

p = density,  g/cm3 

a = Stefan-Boltzmann  constant,  5.67  x 10-12  W/cm2-K4 

x = xp  /2Vln2  , s 

xp  = FWHM  pulse  width,  s 

o = speed  of  sound,  m/s 

t = path  length,  cm 

Subscripts 

a = average-power  laser  heating 

air  = air 

c = copper 

e = electrical  heating 

g = glass 

p = pulsed-laser  heating 
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